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A few of my clients’ 
magazine appearances 
within the past month. 


Outer circle: pulps. 
Inner circles: slicks. 


By visits to editors, by phone, over the luncheon table, and when editors visit me, I am 
constantly plugging the writers whose stories you see above. I find out what the editors like 
or dislike in their stories; I get them tips, suggestions and editorial orders. Not only are these 
authors kept producing their best by my vigilant appraisal of the stories they write for old 
customers, but they are also constantly encouraged, coached and pushed into better markets. 
For example, the target shows the first appearance of a pulp writer I put over with Liberty in 
January, and for whom I’ve sold two more to this magazine within a month; also another pulp 
graduate’s first appearance in Collier’s. The other “slicks” are also all by writers who either 
— with me as beginners, or who had not sold to these markets prior to joining my clien- 
tele. 


That’s the kind of “agenting” I’m ready to do for you. If you have sold $1000 worth to maga- 
zines within the last year, I'll handle your account on straight commission. If you have sold $500 
worth in the last year, I'll grant you a 50% reduction of fees charged new writers. If you are a be- 
ginner, or have sold only one or two items, Ill have to charge you reading fees until I’ve sold $1000 
worth of your work. But for those fees you receive specific constructive criticism on unsalable 
scripts, as well as revision and replot advice on those which need improvement. Your salable stories, 
of course, I immediately recommend to editors who have been buying from me for years. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on manu- e 
scripts up to 5000; on scripts from 5000 to 11,000 
my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 75c 
for each additional thousand. Special rates on longer 
material. Commissions: 10% on American, 15% é 


on Canadian, 20% on Foreign sales. Literary Agent 
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BARTLETTS AT A. & J. HELM 


With this issue, John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, 
who have been co-owners of The Author & Journalist 
since November, 1928, become sole publishers of the 
magazine, having purchased the interest of Willard E. 
Hawkins, who founded the magazine in 1916 and has 
edited it continuously since that time. 

Mr. Hawkins has retired from the editorship and 
will devote himself to other interests, including free- 
lance fiction writing. He will, however, continue for 
the present, and it is hoped permanently, to conduct 
the Student Writer depart- 
ment. His lessons on practical 
literary technique, of which 
“Pulp Writing Versus Slick” 
in this issue is typical, have 
consistently led all other A. 
& J. features in appreciative 
letters received. We know that 
his helpful articles will main- 
tain their high popularity. 

Back in 1916, when Willard 
Hawkins began to publish a 

wees ‘little booklet called "The Stu- 
dent Writer’ (the present name 
was not adopted for several 
years), he set a standard for sincerity, contempt for 
hokum, and deep loyalty to the writing craft—the 
whole combined with a rare understanding of writing 
technique—which immediately made the tiny Denver 
publication outstanding in its field. Throughout the 
years, The Author & Journalist has continued to stand 
unfalteringly for thorough integrity in service to 
writers. It has rejected advertising counting to thou- 
sands of dollars. It has consistently published editorial 
material which, though it might not attract the great- 
est circulation, would most sincerely and expertly 
serve subscribers. 

In 1928, out of savings accumulated as free-lance 
writers, the Bartletts bought a half-interest in the mag- 
azine, and during 11 years have lived and worked in 
the editorial atmosphere which Willard Hawkins 
created. They have held innumerable conferences with 
him. What faithful pupils they have been will be 
shown, they are confident, as future issues of the 
magazine appear. 

Collaboration in full management of The Author & 
Journalist continues for John and Margaret Bartlett a 
literary association which began in 1909, when the two 
worked together on the staff of The Critic, student 
publication of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N.H., 
where both were favorite pupils of an obscure English 
instructor, their lifelong friend, who became a great 
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American poet—Robert Frost. John Bartlett went into 
newspaper work in British Columbia, and Margaret 
Abbott went West a few months later to marry him. 

In 1917, taking the rest cure in New Hampshire, she 
wrote and sold her first article, and she has been writing 
(fiction, verse, articles), and editing ever since, while 
qualifying as the very competent mother of four chil- 
dren. Since 1924, she has been daily at her desk as 
managing editor of Bartlett Service, business magazine 
editorial service, with staff writers over the western 
half of the United States. Mr. Bartlett's writing has 
been principally in the business field; he has written 
several books and innumerable articles. 

The Bartletts live in Boulder, near Denver, in a 
big house they call, “The home that manuscripts 
bought.” John has an upstairs workshop, Margaret, a 
downstairs office, and there is a talkaphone which 
connects the two rooms. They have individual dic- 
tating machines, but share a stenographer. During 
thirty years they have had the fun of literary adventure 
together; contemplating full management of The 
Author & Journalist, they think it will be just about 
the best fun of all. 

The photograph of Mrs. Bartlett was taken last 
year for The Rotarian, which had awarded her a $50 
prize for an essay, ‘““Why I am Going to the Inter- 
national Convention.”’ It was the first news her hus- 
band had had that a trip to Cleveland was planned; 
but surprises like that are mere routine in the life of 
a man whose wife is a writer! 

One of the few professional writers ever to serve 
as a Chamber of Commerce president, John Bartlett is 
shown with F. W. Reich, organization secretary, dur- 
ing a “‘sitting rest” on the 1939 Boulder Chamber of 
Commerce hike to the Arapahoe Glacier. 

Editorial letters of A. & J. readers may be written 
to either of the Bartletts, pending announcement of 
permanent editorial plans. Business communications 
should be addressed to Mr. Bartlett. While the publi- 
cation office will continue in Denver, the Boulder 
home, 637 Pine St., will be a headquarters point, too, 
and readers are cordially invited to drop in. 
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“What is the oldest pulp magazine?” we asked in 
the Forecast Number. Short Stories observed its fiftieth 
anniversary March 25. A. J. Gibney, associate pub- 
lisher, The Frank A. Munsey Company, writes us that 
Argosy was started December 9, 1882. 


Commenting intelligently on the emphasis on escape 
literature in the Annual Forecast Number, Julia Up- 
john, Ft. Crook, Nebr., writes: “Have we not also 
a large class of readers who are reading, not to escape 
from life as it is, but to learn how better to adjust 
themselves to it? It has been my observation that it 
is the fiction with more than a grain of truth in it 
which is most eagerly read.” 


John T. Bartlett (right) and Friend 
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Sell <—« 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other 
advantages of successful writing. This nat- 
ural result of your work may be yours if you 
are properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 
You, too, will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


AWAY PAST#£EDITOR 


Freel 


1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me “The Way Past the Editor” 
and information about S. T. C. training. No 
cost or obligation. 


The Author >» Journalist 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 


55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Meets Writers In June 


at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


@ A limited number of promising writers will be 
accepted for instruction. 


@ Two weeks of intensive laboratory work in 
fiction writing covering the short story will be 
given between June 10 and June 22, inclusive. 
Fee $30.00, exclusive of living expenses. 


@ Discussion of technique and current markets 
will be combined with personal criticism of 
manuscripts. 


@ Beginners of promise and experienced writers 
with problems on their hands are _ invited. 


@ Recreational opportunities are available at 
modest rates—swimming, golf, riding, etc. 
@ College credit for English granted if applicant 
is eligible and if he enrolls for it. 
@ Application for admission must be approved 
in advance. 
For detailed information, write to— 


PROF. M. D. CLUBB, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


—A Mile High— 


In the Rocky Mountains 
Three Weeks—July 22 to August 9 


LEADERS 


Poetry.......... Edward Davison, Director, and 
Ralph Hodgson 


Frederick Lewis Allen 
Margaret Widdemer 
Robert Penn Warren 
Children’s Books............ Louise Seeman 
Albert Maltz 
General Adviser........................ Harry Hansen 


—Six Separate Workshop Groups— 


Individual Conferences with the 
Leaders — Manuscript Bureau 
opens July 8 for preliminary read- 
ings—Outstanding work will be 
recommended to national publish- 
ers and editors—Auditors (non- 
writers) may attend. 


For full details write to The Director, 
Writers’ Conference, Boulder, Colorado 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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... By KENNETH A. FOWLER 


MY FIRST sale 
of a_ short-short 
was to the Chi- 
cago Daily News 
Syndicate, and if 
my life depended 
on it, I couldn't 
tell you how I 
evolved the plot, 
other than to say 
that I sat myself 
down at the type- 
writer, and said 
firmly, am now 
going to write a 


Kenneth A. Fowler 


short-short,” and did. 

However, in the case of the short-short 
which I sold to Black Mask (“Escape,”’ March, 
1939 issue) there was a definite and clearly 
defined evolutionary process in the creation of 
the story, and since exigencies of the plot forced 
me into a number of blind alleys before the 
yarn emerged finally as a fait accompli, the 
manner in which I developed it may interest 
and possibly benefit other writers who have ex- 
perienced difficulty with this tricky narrative 
form. 

The idea for my Black Mask yarn developed 
from a story I had read which had used as a 
plot prop, a scarecrow. 

For some reason the idea of putting a scare- 
crow into a story appealed to me, and I began 
to mull over possible ways of utilizing such a 
contrivance for a plot complication. After a 
moderate amount of cerebral activity, I hit upon 
the idea of having my criminal pose as the 


CASE HISTORY OF A 
SHORT-SHORT 


Mr. Fowler’s short-shorts and other fic- 
tion have appeared in the Chicago Daily 
oe Black Mask, Ace High, Ranch 
Romances, Western Short Stories, and 
other magazines. He turned to fiction- 
writing after service as a Street & 
Smith copy editor. 


actual scarecrow! Now I admit that may sound 
a bit farfetched, but like the bridegroom caught 
kissing the wrong girl, I can explain everything. 

As I first wrote the story, my protagonist was 
a man who had just murdered a miser and 
stolen his money. From that point, the story 
ran something as follows: 

Murderer is seen running from miser’s cabin, 
and witness notifies sheriff who organizes posse. 
Posse takes after murderer. As sounds of pur- 
suit become louder and scent gets hotter, crim- 
inal, in desperation, takes refuge behind a scare- 
crow in a roadside cornfield. 

Posse comes up to question farmer, and slay- 
er, with arms draped around the scarecrow 
crosspiece, and hat pulled low over his eyes, 
hears farmer tell them he “‘ain’t seen nobody 
around.” Posse starts on, and murderer is just 
beginning to exult when—yowsah!—a ‘‘shot 
rings out” and he slumps to the ground, dead. 

“Ding-dang it, Jed,” says the sheriff to his 
deputy, ‘‘can’t you never get by that cornfield 
without taking a shot at old Peterson’s scare- 
crow?” 

The story didn’t sell! 

It wasn’t until I had been working for a 
couple of years as copy editor for a pulp pub- 
lishing house and began to have an understand- 
ing of the things that make stories click that 
I knew why. In the light of increased knowl- 
edge and experience, I looked at the original 
story to see what was wrong with it. A cursory 
examination told me that nearly everything 
was. To begin with, the yarn was little more 
than an incident and lacked the prime requi- 
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site of a sympathetic hero to foil and outwit 
the villain. Next, the shooting of the villain 
was pure accident, and too fortuitous, there- 
fore, to be completely convincing. And lastly, 
the story had no motivation; all it had was a 
man who had murdered and robbed an old 
miser (not shown, except for a brief prelimi- 
nary scene in which he plops over dead) at- 
tempting to escape with the miser’s money. 
That wasn’t enough. About all I had here 
was a story idea, without the story. What I 
had to do was build up a plot around it. 


My first need, obviously, was for a hero, and 
the hero ought to be a sympathetic character 
who at the end liquidates the villain by shoot- 
ing at what seems to be merely a realistic-look- 
ing scarecrow. I first toyed with the idea (no 
pun intended) of making my hero an old toy- 
maker, but after due consideration that seemed 
a bit too cute and I turned him instead into 
the operator of a little roadside stand and gas- 
oline station in the northern Adirondacks. 
Then, in order to provide a tie-up with the vil- 
lain, I made him an ex-con, but so he'd be 
sympathetic I emphasized that he was now 
treading the straight and narrow, and was a 
friend of the state trooper who patroled the 
section. 

So far so good. However, since I must later 
show my hero refusing refuge to the villain 
(remember, the hero was a lawbreaker himself 
once) and since at the end I have to show 
him as the one responsible for the shooting and 
killing of the villain, how, logically, am I to 
explain these actions of the hero? To cover 
the first point, I decided to lay special stress 
on the hero’s determination to keep straight 
with the law, bringing out that he has lived 
stainlessly for the past fifteen years and intends 
to go on that way, at whatever cost. Also, I 
will indicate that while the hero had known 
the villain, it had been only casually and never 
in any close or intimate way. Then, to explain 
the hero’s seeming willingness to have the 
villain so mercilessly dispatched, I will make it 
plain that the villain was a ruthless murderer 
and will have him threaten to expose the hero’s 
past unless the hero will agree to hide him out. 
And when the hero refuses to do so, I will have 
the villain cruelly rap him over the noggin and 
leave him for dead. These things decided, how- 
ever, other problems were immediately pre- 
sented. 

In the first place, the villain had to be 
brought to the scene of the action. All right, 
that was easy. He was a New York mobster on 
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the run, seeking a hideout in the backwoods | 


after committing a murder in the big city. Ob- 


viously, I must arrange to have the villain and © 


the trooper on the scene almost, but not quite, 
simultaneously. Very well, the trooper has 
called the hero on the telephone to warn him 


that the villain is in the neighborhood, and to | 


be on guard. While they talk, the hero hears 
a car screech to a stop outside and glancing out 
the window recognizes the villain from the 
trooper’s description and his own faint recol- 


lection of the man. He urges the trooper to get 


there fast, saying he will try to keep the villain 
engaged meanwhile. (Suspense element. Will 
the trooper get there in time?) 

* 


After that I had smooth sailing for awhile, 
the action proceeding as follows: 

Villain, one Sledge Burpo, enters and recog- 
nizes the hero as Andrew Gull, once “Trigger” 
Gull, ex-con, and immediately decides he is in 
soft and will use Andrew’s cabin as a hideout 
till the cops ‘‘turn off the heat.”” Andrew, how- 
ever, tells him he has come to the wrong spot. 
“I went straight fifteen years ago, Sledge,’ he 
says quietly, “and I’m stayin’ that way.” 

Villain threatens to expose hero’s past to 
the police, but hero remains adamant. (This 
helps sympathy build-up for hero). As they 
argue, sound of a car racing up mountainside 
is heard. Villain leaps to window and sees it 
is trooper’s car. He again demands hero hide 
him, and again meeting with refusal, strikes 
hero over head with a gun and knocks him 
unconscious. He then dashes out back door, 
looking wildly about for a place to hide. The 
first object that catches his eye is the scarecrow, 
standing on a hillside in a field back of the 
cabin. He has a sudden inspiration. No one 
would think of looking for him there (that’s 
what 4e thinks!) so he goes out and wraps his 
arms around the crossbar. The trooper reaches 
the cabin, revives hero, and goes out to look 
for villain, but after twenty-minute search re- 
turns empty-handed. 

Again so far so good, but right here is where 
I began taking aspirin. The problem I was up 
against now was to find a convincing reason fort 
someone to shoot at the scarecrow and thus 
destroy the villain. Now, why on earth would 
anybody want to shoot at a scarecrow? 

The possibility of a chance shot I ruled out 
immediately. That had been one of the weak 
spots in my earlier draft of the story, and I 
was determined this time either to make the 
story right or ditch it entirely. No, a chance 
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shot wouldn’t do, and it would be better if 
the trooper fired the shot instead of Andrew. 
That was a subtlety that hadn’t occurred to me 
before. Now wait a minute. Suppose Andrew 
knew that the scarecrow was human, but the 
trooper did not. And suppose, by some clever 
ruse, Andrew could induce the trooper to shoot 
at the scarecrow! 

Of course, the question might be asked: Why 
couldn’t Andrew advise the sheriff that the 
scarecrow was alive, instead of going about the 
matter in such a roundabout way? Well, in the 
first place, it would be considerably less dra- 


“He says he can’t get the proper atmosphere for 
his stories.” 


matic that way. And Andrew knew that if 
Sledge Burpo were allowed to live, Burpo 
would, without a doubt, reveal his, Andrew’s, 
somewhat unsavory past to the state trooper. 
Burpo was a merciless killer and murderer, a 
constant menace to society as long as he lived. 
If, therefore, the trooper killed Burpo—seem- 
ingly as a result of a lucky accident—would it 
not be the best thing really, not only for An- 
drew, but for society at large? 

It would indeed—if only I could think of 
a logical way to bring it about. It began to look 
as though I were stuck. For two weeks I con- 
tinued to puzzle over the answers to two ques- 
tions: (1) How did Andrew, my hero, dis- 
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cover that the murderer was hiding behind 
the scarecrow; and (2) how was he able to 
induce the trooper, Jim Sutherland, to shoot at 
it, without revealing to the officer that the scare- 
crow was a man? And then, inexplicably, I 
had one of those curious brainstorms that come 
to a writer at times like a bolt from the blue, 
and instantly I had my answers and was on my 
way again! 

As to the solution of Problem No. 1, why 
not make my hero, a somewhat elderly man, a 
great lover of pets? He would have a dog and 
kitten on the place, and, more to my purpose, 
a trained crow. The crow has become habitu- 
ated, say, to roosting on the arm of the scare- 
crow. All right, then. The trooper has just fin- 
ished his unsuccessful search for the villain and 
is standing out in back of the cabin, talking with 
Andrew. Andrew sees the crow flutter down 
to the crossbar of the scarecrow, then suddenly 
change its mind and fly away with a startled 
caw. And immediately he divines the reason. 
The scarecrow is human! 


Fine! And now for Problem No. 2, namely: 
How was Andrew to induce the trooper to 
shoot, now that he knew the scarecrow was not 
all it seemed? Well, I had decided earlier that 
Andrew and the trooper were friends, so why 
couldn’t they have gone hunting together fre- 
quently? And why couldn’t Andrew, once 
“Trigger” Gull, be an expert in the repair of 
firearms and have a sideline as a gunsmith? 
And—now I was getting warm!—why couldn’t 
the trooper have left his Winchester with An- 
drew to have the sights adjusted? I had it! 

All right, the trooper has just returned from 
his futile search for the murderer and Andrew, 
standing out in back of the cabin, waiting for 
him, has just observed the peculiar antics of 
his crow. Andrew tells Jim Sutherland his gun 
is ready, and that he can go in the workshop 
and take it with him if he wants to. The trooper 
goes into the cabin and brings out the rifle. 

“Try her,” Andrew says. “You won’t miss 
with her now.” 

“What do you want me to hit?” offers the 
trooper. 

“Oh, anything,” Andrew offers indifferently. 
‘See if you can blow the head off my scare- 
crow out there.” And Jim Sutherland lifts the 
gun, sights it, and fires. 

But gosh, what a heap of trouble for ye 
author between the original inspiration and the 
squeeze of Trooper Sutherland’s finger on the 
trigger of that trusty Winchester! 
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A COLUMN 


. .» By MORTIMER NORTON 


THERE is some 
thing about a reg- 
ular, featured ap- 
pearance inanews- 
paper, or group of 
papers, that ap- 
peals keenly to the 
ambitious writer. 
“If others can syn- 
dicate their stuff, 
why can't I?” he 
asks. 

During the past 
seven years I have 
conducted weekly, 
tri-weekly, and daily outdoor columns which 
have been self and nationally syndicated to 
papers in this country and Canada. A  spe- 
cial column appeared in a weekly magazine 
supplement used by nearly 400 country news- 
papers in fifteen states, reaching more than a 
million and a half people. Perhaps, therefore, 
I can answer some of the would-be columnists’ 
questions. 

If you have a distinctive idea, are an author- 
ity on some subject, and can put your stuff 
across interestingly, there is a real chance for 
your column. Something new, if worthy, al- 
ways attracts. It must, however, be of definite 
value to a newspaper's readers to win a place 
in the present overcrowded field. 

We assume you are well informed about 
some particular subject of wide and popular 
concern—outdoor life, gardening, politics, 
stamp collecting, aviation, automobiles, public 
health, science, dogs, agriculture, books, wom- 
en’s interests, business, photography, motion 
pictures, religion, competitive sports, or other 
important department of human life and ac- 
tivity. You require a background of accumu- 
lated experience to support the foreground of 
freshly gathered material, to create and main- 
tain a well-rounded, substantial column. 

The smaller papers may be agreeable to a 
leisurely style, while the big dailies want a 
newsy, brief, lively manner of expression. A 
weekly column may be moderately long and 
discuss more than one topic; a daily article 
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HOW TO SYNDICATE 


Over a period of eight years, Mr. Norton 
has successfully conducted six different 
outdoor columns-—weekly, tri-weekly and 
daily. For fifteen years he has contri- 
buted to national outdoor and _ literary 
magazines of this country and England, 
and is a department editor for two out- 
door magazines. His home is in New 
York state. 


usually must be short and cover one main idea. 
A short, daily feature makes you learn how to 
say much in a few words . . . and keeps you 
humping for different material! 

After choosing a permanent, suitable column 
heading, and deciding upon the character of 
the articles, you are ready for the text itself. 
Your heading may be changed to suit the fancy 
of the editors using the feature. One of my 
columns has appeared under three headings. 
You may or may not title each article. Some 
papers prefer titles; some do not. If used, they 
must be short and be descriptive of the main 
idea discussed. 

The text should be simple, but forceful; 
timely; concise; offer practical information, or 
helpful advice; and be different from other 
features of a similar nature. You are free to 
run what material you desire as long as it con- 
forms to newspaper ethics, and has some point 
to it. Guard against libelous matter, offending 
the readers, and misstatements. Maintain a 
variety of topics, and a vigorous style. 

You may adopt a type of opening that asks 
a question, states a surprising fact, describes 
something unusual, or continues a series. You 
may report news, give an important fact, or 
arouse interest by appealing to the emotions. Be 
certain to keep the first paragraph short—and 
all others, if possible—and build your article 
point by point. 

Do not waste words; make the most of your 
limited space. Don’t exceed the length limit 
imposed by a syndicate or newspaper editor. 
End your pieces quickly, with life; don’t drag 
them out. You are not striving for literary 


greatness in a column, but must get your ideas . 


and facts over clearly, tersely, smoothly. 


Having written at least three sample articles, 
you are faced with the problem of getting your 
feature accepted. If you are a new writer, or 
unknown in the region where your material 
will appear, you may have to contribute several 
articles gratis until reader-interest is determined. 
If you are known, or have had considerable 
writing experience, you should receive at least 
moderate payment at the outset. 
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You may contact the syndicates or various 
newspaper editors direct, in the effort to se- 
cure subscribers to your feature. Your plan, of 
course, is to have as many papers as possible 
use the service, so the work will really be prof- 
itable. Writing for a single paper will not be 
satisfactory unless it is a big city one willing 
to pay a good rate. 

If you start your campaign with the syndi- 
cates, it is advisable first to inquire if your sub- 
ject is one which the particular syndicate ap- 
proached could use. It might be they already 
have the subject covered by another writer, or 
that it does not come within their policies. If 
interested in your idea, they will request sample 
articles. Then send a set, neatly typed, with re- 
turn postage. The national syndicates, with 
their influence, territory, equipment, and sales 
departments, can do you a lot of good if your 
column merits acceptance, and if conditions are 
in your favor. 

Get a copy of The Annual Directory of Fea- 
tures, issued by the Editor & Publisher. This 
tells what columns are being used, their authors 
and the names and addresses of the syndicates. 
The list will be of great value to you. Study 
the needs and requirements of the syndicates, 
for these vary as do those of fiction magazines. 
Different style and material demands, length 
limits, and rates of payment are in effect. The 
market notes to be found in this magazine will 
also be helpful in revealing these facts. 

If your material is of local scope, or the syn- 
dicates are not adding new features, go to the 
public library of a big city, open Ayer’s Direc- 
tory of Newspapers and Periodicals, and make 
a list of papers that, according to their size and 
location, you believe would be interested in 
your service. Then write personal letters to 
the managing editors, outlining your idea for 
the column, telling why it should prove of spe- 
cial concern to their readers, and enclose your 


‘sample articles. 


Ordinarily, if a syndicate takes your column, 
and obtains several subscribers, you need fur- 
nish but one copy of each article from which 
they make and supply mats or printed sheets. 
If only three or four papers use the feature, 
you may have to provide the required number 
of copies. These may be carbon copies, if clear. 
If you self-syndicate your column, you may 
supply carbon or mimeographed copies. 

A syndicate or individual newspaper may 
dress up the heading in a single or double- 
column box, in attractive type or with a small 
cut. If your subject lends itself readily to il- 
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lustrating—such as outdoor sports—the syndi- 
cate may request you to furnish an illustrated 
mat heading and separate illustrations for the 
articles. This would be done at your expense. 
However, the cost would be prohibitive to pro- 
vide sketches for each article, unless you had a 
string of papers using the column. Illustrations 
help to sell the feature, and increase reader in- 
terest, but they are a luxury to be avoided if 
you want to make anything on your feature. 

Once a newspaper has agreed to run your 
feature, the next thing is to build up a follow- 
ing and maintain interest. This may be done 
by trying out various schemes. Offer to answer 
questions (instructing that a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope be enclosed if personal replies 
are desired), quote from readers’ experiences; 
run news and comments about your subject, and 
start discussions over important topics. 

When self-syndicating, you are competing 
with the national syndicates, as well as other 
writers, and have a job on your hands. News- 
papers may pay syndicates from seventy-five 
cents to around eight or ten dollars for a week’s 
run—six or seven articles. Syndicates pay the 
writer on a 50-50 basis, a flat sum per article, 
or a certain word rate. Where many papers 
are using the column the amount received is 
substantial. 


When selling your own copy to the news- 
papers direct, you will try to obtain as high a 
rate as possible . . . which usually won’t be 
very high. You will receive a flat sum per 
article, which may be a trifle more than the 
scale price paid for a string of articles supplied 
by the syndicates, since you are furnishing copy 
direct. If you are writing a daily column, your 
income may be from three dollars upward a 
week; if a tri-weekly column, it may be from 
one to two dollars an article; and if a weekly 
column, you may receive from one to three dol- 
lars an article. This depends, of course, upon 
the size of the newspaper and elasticity of its 
budget. You won't get rich on self-syndicating 
alone, though, unless you secure a reasonable 
number of subscribers. 

Be certain to keep your copy well ahead of 
the dead-line. Newspapers usually want their 
material at least one week in advance. Syndi- 
cates require copy be kept from one week to 
two months ahead of publication. Plan your 
material for timeliness accordingly, and do not 
deviate from your schedule. It is advisable to 
get a few extra articles prepared to hold in re- 
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serve in case something happens to delay your 
regular writing. 

One thing this column business does for you 
—it makes you write steadily, any time and 
place, with or without disturbances and inspi- 
ration. It is excellent training. It increases 


. By BELTON O. BUCK 


HEN I first tried my hand at who- 

dunnit stuff, too many calendar leaves 

ago, I decided, first of all, to put my 
hero up against a job that few other men in 
the world could do. That means more than 
just a tough assignment. If you are writing 
about a knuckle man, you put a lot of fist 
swinging in your climax—and you let your 
reader discover to his joy that the villain, too, 
packs dynamite in his dukes. 

I'd get things popping all over the place, 
with first the hero and then the villain doing the 
popping. Suspense would stack up—parleys. 
The solution would become practically impos- 
sible. 

Lots of times I couldn’t get my man out of 
his jam. You couldn’t either, my friend. 

Then, through the tobacco smoke over my 
keyboard, things would suddenly start to pop 
and rattle again. You know. There are steps 
on the stairs and a shot rocks the room. Maybe 
the cavalry gallops over the hill. The light 
goes out and somebody sticks a gun in my bat- 
tered guy’s hand. The fellow you thought was 
dead sits up and starts to blaze away. 

Looking back over that last paragraph, I see 
it doesn’t hang together any too well. Let me 
backtrack and pick up a sentence that. comes 
pretty close to what I mean— 

The cavalry galloped over the hill. 

Somebody e/se swung the tide of battle. See? 
Somebody e/se untied the knots. While my 
hero was hopeless and helpless, somebody e/se 
shot out the lights. 

No wonder those stories bounced back! I 
was giving the reader a guy to root for, then 
sending that guy through a lot of exciting skir- 
mishes, only to get him bottled up in a rat hole. 
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your output, matures style and expression, and 
bolsters your income. The venture is a profit- 
able one if a national syndicate or group of 
papers handles your copy, because it keeps you 
producing regularly. This is the “‘staff of life’’ 
for the writer. 


THE CAVALRY COMES 
OVER THE HILL 


Identity of the Ohio writer of this hel) 
ful article is concealed behind a_ pen- 
name. 


A rat hole. And somebody had to happen 
around and drag him out. 

Sure, I know. Go ahead and give me an 
argument. Editors didn’t have time to. Go 
ahead and tell me about that last story you 
sold. Remember? The one where your red- 
headed flailer was smart enough to prearrange 
it so his mates would arrive at the seat of the 
trouble at precisely the opportune time. Sure, 
the other story, too. Tell me that the only thing 
the blonde did, after all, was give the guy a 
chance to do his stuff. Tell me all he needed 
was just the chance. 

But before you go sending me a lot of pan 
mail, listen. 

This isn’t Belton O. Buck speaking now. It 
is Buck’s card index, with the mournful record 
of a lot of shorts that didn’t sell. And those 
were the stories where some kind soul gave the 
hero a helping hand. 

If you can get your man out of that rat hole 
through his own efforts—okay. If he is smart 
enough to discover another exit at the far end 
of the tunnel—swell. 

If you can’t—be careful. Don’t let him get 
bottled up in the first place! 

The guy you are writing about is absolutely 
the head man, remember. If he makes a mis- 
take on page 3, the reader has to find out on 
page 6 that he done it a-purpose. And when 
he nurses his jaw and wisecracks your tag-line 
—well, he still has to be the head man. 

Oh, sure. Your reader, by proxy, wants to 
squirm with your hero. He wants to find him- 
self dumped in one h— of a fix. The harder it 
is to get out, the more he loves it. But he is 
jealous, that reader. Plenty jealous. He wants 
to fight his own way out. 

Save the cavalry for some other time. 
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ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


MAY, 1940 


Information presented below has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements. 


Many syndicates are supplied by staff 


Other syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. 
short-stories, and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open to such material. 
Some material is purchased outright; more often the arrange- 
Occasional syndicates are dilatory and unreliable in handling submissions. 


news, photos, feature articles, 


The method of remuneration is indicated as far as available. 


ment is on a bisis of royalty or percentage. 


writers or other regular sources; these ordinarily cannot be considered as markets. 


The preference is for features in series; however, spot 


Author & Journalist, of course, can assume no responsibility for the concerns here listed. Contributors are ad- 


vised to send query or greg 4 letter describing material to be offered, 


before submitting manuscripts or art. 


sure to enclose return postage or (preferably) stamped envelopes. 


Acme News Pictures, Inc., 220 EB. 42nd St., New York. (Affiliated 
with Scripps-Howard Newspapers). Considers news pictures from 
free-lances. $3 up, Acc. 

Adams, (George Matthew) Service, 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
Syndicates all types of daily and continuing features; cartoons, comic 
strips; buys first and all rights to 30-chapter serials. Miss Jessie 
Sleight. Outright purchase or 50-50 royalties. 

Alden (John M.) Features Syndicate, P. O. Box 1612, Hollywood, 
Calif. Columns, serials and short-stories (first rights) with Holly- 
wood background; feature articles, news features and pictures; comic 
strips. Percentage basis. Berne Abbott. 

American News Features, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Comic strips, jokes, sport material, feature articles, first rights to 
short-stories, second rights to serials. Percentage basis. 

Apex Newsphotos, 602 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
terial obtained from regular sources. 

Anglo News Service, 42 E. 50th St.. New York. Regular sources 
for news features, photographs, variety of columns and fiction. At 
present, everything staff written or written on special assignment. 
Outright purchase, payment on acceptance. Louise W. White, Mg. Ed. 

Associated Editors, 1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Weekly boys’ and girls’ page; articles up to 800 words, or short 
series up to 400 words each on subjects of interest to young people; 
novel puzzles, tricks, magic, how-to-do, how-to-make, etc. W. 
Boyce Morgan. % cent a word, month preceding publication. (Sub- 
mit at least 4 months before publication date). Heavily stocked at 
present. 

Assooiated Features Syndicate, Times Bldg., New York. oe 
— strips, cartoons, feature articles. Royalties. Robert W. Far- 
rel 

Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affiliated 
with North Am. Newspaper Alliance. Bell Syndicate, and Consoli- 
dated News Features). Not in market for free-lance material. 

Associated Press Feature Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Practically all from regular sources, but considers free-lance novels 
of romance, adventure, mystery, American backgrounds, clean, fast- 
moving action, 50,000 words up. Newspaper rights purchased out- 
right, payment on acceptance. M. J. Wing, Ed. 

Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate, 632% N. Juanita, Hollywood, 
Calif. (Affiliated with British Empire News Service and Feature 
Syndicate, World Wide News Service, Radio News Bureau of America, 
and Motion Picture Features Syndicate.) Feature columns on health, 
radio, motion pictures, books, sports, music, household subjects, 
candid shots of city life, etc. Percentage basis, rates by arrange- 
ment. Jack Parker, Mng. Ed. 

Authenticated News, Times Bldg., New York. (Affiliated with 
Central Feature News) Rotogravure feature pages only. Considers 
exclusive, up-to-date photos, news pictures. Outright purchase, 
varying rates. Stephen K. Swift. 

Authenticated News Service, P. O. Box 326, Hollywood, Calif. Ma- 
terial on Hollywood stars, theatres and radio, from regular sources 
only. Query first. Vance Chandler. 

Bartlett Service, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. Business features 
and news, all retail and service trades. Has good openings for ex- 
clusive correspondents in several large cities west of Mississippi. 
Applicant requested to submit samples of work. Percentage basis. 
M. A. Bartlett, Mng. Ed. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc.. 247 W. 43d St., New York. (Affiliated with 
Consolidated News Features, Associated Newspapers, North Am. 
Newspaper Alliance.) Chiefly regular sources. Considers second serial 
tights to short-stories, 5000 words. Royalties, 50%. Kathleen 
Caesar, editor. 

Better Features, Box 367. Middletown, Ohio. Educational and in- 
spirational material from regular sources. Not in the market. 

Blue Ribbon Features Syndicate, 246 Fifth Ave., New York. Con- 
siders short articles on political economy, health, psychology, success 
— etc. Submit samples. 50-50 split over expenses. Hudson 
tiest. 

Bond-Barclay Syndicate, A. Kensington Ave., Philadelphia. 
Woman’s page features, staff wri 

Bressler Editorial Cartoons, seen Bldg., New York. Daily edi- 
torial cartoons, usually staff ‘prepared: buys occasionally from free- 
lances. Payment on acceptance according to quality. 

British Empire Feature Syndicate (also British Empire News 
Photos), 632% N. Juanita Ave., Hollywood, Calif. (Affiliated with 
Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate). Feature columns, short-stories, 
200 words, jokes, feature articles, news features, photos of screen stars, 
candid photos of famous persons, street scenes of interest, etc., from 
over the world. Outright purchase on publication, varying rates; 
photos $2 to $5. Staff only, except for purchase of nude art. Jack 
Parker, Mng. Ed. 

Business News Bureau, Rte. 7, Huntington, Ind. Illustrated trade, 
science, travel features, from both regular sources and free-lance 
contributors. Feature articles: cartoons; news features; news pictures ; 
columns. Payment on publication by arrangement, usually 50- 50 
percentage basis. 

Calvin’s Newspaper Service, 143 W. 125th St., New York. News 
mats, feature articles, from regular sources. No free-lance material. 
Mrs. Floyd J. Calvin, editor. 

Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys ex- 


All ma- 


clusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures and illustrated fea- 
tures; inventions, discoveries, oddities. Outright purchase, 30 days. 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, 0. Spot 
news pictures; feature pictures; brief news feature stories with art; 
first rights to serials. Outright purchase. 

Central Press Canadian, 80 King St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. News 
and sport pictures and stories chiefly from regular sources. Pays 
$1.50 per photo, on acceptance. R. B. Collett. 

Chapman, Wm. Gerard, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
by established writers—query first. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, Ine., 900 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. Brief 
sketches of people, interesting, odd, unique, obtained from regular 
sources. 

Chicago Daily News, The, Chicago, Ill. All material obtained from 
free-lance writers. Considers 1000-word short-stories, O. Henry type; 
25,000-word serials. Payment on acceptance, $5 to $25 for shorts, 
$75 to $500 for serials. John Patrick Lally, fiction editor. 

Chicago Financial Digest, 180 W. Adams St., Chicago. Financial 
stories and industrial analyses secured from regular sources. Pay- 
ment on acceptance or publication, according to agreement. First 
rights. Do not send material without definite orders. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago. 
yo and economic charts principally from regular sources. 
Ayers. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York. General features. Buys first rights to serials, short- 
stories (Blue Ribbon Fiction); feature articles, news features, 
scientific materials, columns, cartoons, comic strips. Outright pur- 
chase, payment on acceptance. 

City News Bureau, 729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. News, Fea- 
tures, interviews, cartoons occasionally, columns occasionally, news 
photos. Outright purchase on publication at lc a word, mostly from 
regular sources. Query. 

Collyer’s News Bureau, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. Considers 
sports features, photos. $5 a column. Ace. J. S. Klein. 

Columbia News Service, 155 W. 46th St., New York. Serials, short- 
stories, feature articles, cartoons. news features, news pictures, crime 
stories with pictures. All from contributors on 50-50 percentage 
basis. All pictures should be at least 5x7 (8x10 preferred), 
ow: and with complete caption material. Stanley P. Silbey, Mng. 


Fiction 


Finan- 
L. 


Columbia Syndicate, 570 7th Ave., New York. Feature articles, 
cartoons, columns, comic strips. 50-50 percentage basis. 

Connecticut News Association, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Features, pictures, society cooking, financial, and sports material, 
all staff prepared. 

Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43d St., New York. 
(Affiliated with North American Newspaper Alliance, Associated News- 
papers, Bell Syndicate.) Feature articles, 6 or more in series, news 
features, columns, cartoons, comic strips. No news pictures or fiction. 
Horace Epes. 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 326, Hollywood, Calif. 
Astrology and kindred subjects, chiefly from regular sources. Query 
first. Royalties, 50%. Easton West. 

Courier-Journal Syndicate, The, Times Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Will 
consider first rights to serials and short-stories, outstanding feature 
articles, cartoons, news features, columns, comic strips, new types 
of features. Usually percentage basis. *Carlile Crutcher. (MSS. 
also considered for Carlile Crutcher Synd.) 

Court and C cial Newspaper Syndicate, 534 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Legal and business news features, photos, from 
regular and free-lance sources. Space rates, Pub. 

C-P Syndicate, 714 M. & M. Bldg., Houston, Tex. Daily and 
weekly features, cartoons, comic strips, food articles, mostly staff 
created. Some purchased on percentage basis. 

Crutcher (Carlile) Syndicate, 300 W. Liberty St., Louisville, Ky. 
Affiliated with Courier-Journal Syndicate, which see. 

Crux News Service, 473 Grand Ave., Leonia, N. J. Historical and 
political features; considers ‘“‘The Unknown in History,’’ 600 words. 
Outright purchase, current rates. 

Detrick (Betty) Features, 3rd and Hill St. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Fully stocked at present. 

Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. Material on general 
subjects, staff-written. Considers only professional photos of striking 
window and interior displays. Royalties, 50% of gross receipts. 
Ernest A. Dench. 

Devil Dog Syndicate, 33 Delmonico Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. Uses both 
staff and free-lance material. Sports, motion picture plots, news, 
shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, comic strips, first and second 
rights. Outright purchase on acceptance, varying rates; also, 90% 
royalty basis. Contributors must enclose 25c handling fee, and 
stamped envelope for return. 

Dispatch News Features, 454 5th Ave., New York. News features, 
cartoons, news pictures, both from regular sources and free-lance 
contributors. Outright purchase, payment on acceptance, with royalty 
percentage on second run. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., Montreal, Canada. 
Represents U. S. syndicates in Canada. Handles limited amount of 
material from Canada free-lances. 
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Donner’s Fashion Service, 1775 Broadway, New York. Fashion 
material all obtained from regular sources. 

Doubledee Feature Syndicate, 9807 Portola Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Comic strips, unusual y 4 one weekly columns, hobby yarns 
and pictures, mostly free-lance contributors. 50-50 
royalty basis. D. N. Rhodes, Ed.; Douglas J. Bintliff, 

Doubleday-Doran Syndicate, ae W. 49th St., New York. Syndi- 
cates only books published by the Doubleday-Doran & Co. 

Dudgeon Feature Service, 1236 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. Not in 
market at present. 

Eastern Press Association, 19 Ruthven St., Roxbury, Mass. News, 
fiction, news pictures, columns, from free-lances. Outright pur- 
chase, acceptance, 

Editors Press Service, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Con- 
siders serials, feature articles, cartoons, crossword puzzles, news 
pictures, comic strips, news photos, scientific material. Foreign 
language features. 

Elliott Service Co., Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York. Considers 
news pictures, scientific subjects; photos of auto accidents, fires, 
industrial and manufacturing plants, safety work, mining. Buys 
outright for news photo displays—does not syndicate for resale. 
Material need? not be exclusive. $2 up, payment on acceptance. 
A. Labatty. 

Elyton Syndicate, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. Considers legal 
and semi-legal popularized material. 60-40 percentage. 

Epsilon Press Service, Box 43, Bath Beach, Brooklyn, N.Y. Uses 
some free-lance short stories, first and second rights, feature ar- 
ticles, cartoons, poems, news features, news pictures, columns, 
comic strips, historical matter. Mail 3x5 index card with name, 
address, class of material. Rates by arrangement. 

Esquire Features, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Gen- 
eral syndicate. Howard Denby. 

European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. (Paul 
Thompson Photos.) In market for photos of all kinds, particularly 
series of story-telling pictures, so-called features. Specialists in 
handling cf color pictures. Exclusive U. S. and European photo- 
graphic material of semi-news or feature character, world-wide 
scope. 50-50 royalties or outright purchase. Max Peter \ 

Exclusive Features, Box 758, Beverly Hills, Calif. General news- 
paper features, royalty basis. 

Exclusive Features Syndicate, 131 Columbia Rd., No. 42, . 
chester, Mass. Syndicates drug-store features, news photos, 
cialized pharmacy and chemistry features. 

Fact Feature Syndicate, 17 Vanderbilt Rd., Manhasset, N.Y. 
Fact feature articles, 1500 to 2500 words; first and second rights 
to serials, 60,000 to 90,000 words; news pictures, 1000-word cap- 
tions. Query. Outright purchase or 50% royalties. 

Fashion Features Syndicate, 632% Juanita Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. Fashion art and news from regular sources only. 

Feature News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affiliated 
with N. Y¥. Times.) Uses no outside material. John Van Bibber. 

Feature Sales Syndicate, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Not 
in the market for material unless specifically ordered. Royalties. 
S. I. Neiman, General Mgr. 

Federal Features, P. O. Box 1041, Highpoint, N. C. Com- 
mentary, columns, poems, on all subjects, mostly from free-lances, 
1000-2000. Also, dieticians’ columns. Royalties, with guarantee 
of satisfaction to convributor. 

Film City Syndicate, 4110 Monroe St., Hollywood, Calif. News, 
features, photos, studio stories, columns, second rights to serials 
ed shoit-stories. Wm. J. Burton, Jr., Mng. Ed. 50-50 percentage 
asis. 

Fine Arts Syndicate, P. O. Box 852, Chicago. Purchases some 
circulation features from free-lances. ‘‘One good circulation fea- 
ture will make you rich.”” Top royalties, Acc. Philip Janes, editor. 

Foreign Press Syndicate, 188 W. 4th St., New York. News and 
feature articles, from regular sources and free-lance contributors. 
First and second rights. 30 to 50% royalty basis. 

Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Buys prints 
or negatives of marketable photos except spot news. Timely stuff 
not wanted. Outright purchase, payment on acceptance, 

General Features Syndicate, Inc., 545 5th Ave., New York. 
Comics, jokes, news features, advertising ideas for syndication. 
Outright purchase or 50% royalty. Send typewritten duplicate; 
keep original. Oreon Peter Van Thein. 

Globe Photos, 33 W. 42nd St., New York. Interested in sets of 
photographs in continuity form as well as single stock photos— 
science, human interest, oddities, inventions, etc. Exclusive news 
photos only. Advertising stock photos, industrials, excavations, 
etc., excellent quality. 30% royalties om gross sales, check and 
statement 20th of the month following sales. Charles Mann. Mer. 

Graphic Features, McAlpin Hotel, New York. Photo service. 
Considers news and features, photos from free-lances, human in- 
terest, personalities, science, agriculture, etc. Percentage basis. 

Graves, Ralph H., 449 4th Ave., New York. Published novels 
only; rarely considers free-lance work. 

Handy Filler Serviee, 1712 Russ Bidg., San Francisco. News 
and semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harris-Ewing Photo News —— 1313 F St., NW, Washington, 

News photos. Royalty basis. 

Haskin Service, 316 Eye St., rt Washington, D. C. All ma- 
terial staff-written. 

Health News Service, 1035 Nat’l Press Bidg., Washington, D. 

News features. le a word, Pub. 

Hein! Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington, D. 
C. Radio news having to do with legislation, staff-prepared. 

Hemisphere Corp. (The), 154 Nassau St., New York. Political, 
economic articles on Latin America, mostly regular sources; occa- 
sionally free lance. Outright purchase, lc, Pub. Send rough 
material. 

Hollywood Doings Feature Syndicate, 632% Juanita Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. (Affiliated with Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate. ) 
Motion picture, radio, books, night life, news photos, columns, 
cartoons. Purchases from free-lances, nude art for British release, 
payment on acc. $1-$5. 50-50 percentage basis. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts of world except 

anad: Can use fact adventure, illustrated 
interviews with persons, feature photographs. 
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Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City, N. 
Mostly regular sources; buys some from free- lances. Scientific and 
general feature articles, news features, news photos. Outright pur- 
chase or 50% royalties. 

Hopkins Syndicate, Inc., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Educa- 
tional column, staff-written. C. E. Miller, Jr. 

Horticultural Oddities Feature Syndicate, 336 Holmquist Bldg., 
Tarzana, Calif. Gardening, farming, landscaping articles, photos; 
some purchased from free-lances. Write before submitting. Out- 
right purchase, rates depending on material. 

Independent Syndicate, Ine., 1727 K St., NW., Washington, D 

Regular sources for all material, on 50% royalty basis. 

Intercity News Service, 63 Park Row, New York. Spot news and 
special features, mews pictures; rarely uses outside copy. E. W. 
Nassauer. 

International Features Press, 1229 Park Row Bldg., New York. 
Women’s page material, including feature articles, poems, columns, 
style photos, fashion cartoons, shopping notes, ‘‘what not to do,’’ 
household hints, from regular and free-lance sources. Outright 
purchase, Acc. 

Industrial News Service, 406 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. News 
and feature articles, photos, cartoons, columns, mostly from staff 
but considers free-lance work. Query first. Varying rates, Acc. 

a Labor News Service, 609 Carpenters Bldg., Wash- 
ington, Labor news, feature articles, principally obtained 
from ‘sources, %c word, b. 

International News Service, 235 E. 45th St., New York. All 
material staff-prepared. 

International Religious News Service, 1831 Sheldon Rd, East 
Cleveland, O. Religious news features, from regular sources. No 
MSS. wanted at present. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 1560 Broadway, New York. 
columnists; buys occasional feature articles of Jewish ell 'S 
to $10 per article, 1000-2000 words. H. Wishengrad. 

Jordan Syndicate, 1210 G St., NW., Washington, D. C. Con- 
Siders ferture photos for magazines and roto sections. Query or 
natural color photos. $3 up, or 50-50 royalties. 

Judy (Will) Syndicate 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Dog fea- 
tures. No market for submitted material. 

Keystone Press Feature Service, Ltd., 130 W. 46th St., New 
York. Syndicates comics, fiction, news articles. Considers first 
and second rights to serials, short stories, feature articles, news 
features, news pictures, comic art. Percentage basis. W. A. Pilo. 

Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44th St., New York. Material 70% 
staff-prepared. Considers good quality photos, geographic, scenic, 
children, home scenes, farm scenes, etc.; feature articles — 
photos. Outright purchases or 50-50 percentage basis. 

Van Loon. 

King Editors Features, 14 Prospect Place, East Orange, N. J. 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally in series (2 to 
12), 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to short 
stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and specialized 
material, work of columnists, comic art, cartoons, crossword puzzles. 
Payment on publication, percentage basis. 

Ledger Syndicate, Independence Squ., Philadelphia, General syn- 
dicate; buys some material from free-lances. Considers first rights 
to 50,000-word serials, romantic 4000-word short stories, feature 
articles 2500; comic strips. 50% royalties. 

Lukens & Pattison, P. O. Box 731, New Haven, Conn. Places 
= artists’ and authors’ material on percentage basis. 
50%). 

Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Scien- 
tifie subjects, screen, aviation articles, news pictures, comic strips. 
Usual rates, Pub. Ralph 8S. Matz. (Slow reports.) 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York. Buys 
first rights to short-shorts, 900-1000 words; page stories, about 
3500; love interest required in longer stories. Crime themer 
barred. Short-shorts $5; page stories $25; Pub. A. P. Waldo, Fiction 


McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 43 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
Material usually obtained from regular sources, occasionally from 
free-lance contributors. Considers cartoons, columns, comic strips. 
No set rate. 

So om Newspaper Feature Service, Inc., Suite 1110, 220 

42nd St., New York. (Same as United Feature Syndicate) 

» suitiens Newspaper Service, 723 W. 177th St., New York. Edi- 
torial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic; also, poems, contrib- 
uted by staff. 

Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 1024 E. Ogden Ave., Milwaukee 
Mostly staff-written. Corsiders quiz-type of feature articles and 
panel-type cartoons. Outright purchase and 50-50 royalty basis. 
Current need is for different type of daily panel ox: 

Morgan, Ralph, yo Newark Airport, N. J. News pho- 
tos, all kinds, some obtained from free-lances. Desires Northern 
New Jersey people at resorts, etc. Payment, $2 up. 

National Aero Reserve, Box 35, East Rockaway, L. I. Aviation 
column, considers 600 to 1200-word articles, preferably illustrated, 
on aviation subjects. Mode! plane material. %c, Acc. D. 
Thomson. 

National Feature ee 4035 New Hampshire Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Regular and free-lance sources. Feature articles, col- 
umns, comic strips. Royalties 

National News-Features Syndicate, 535 5th Ave., New York. 
News features entirely staff-written. Harry Klemfuss. 

National Newspaper Service, Ine., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Will consider continuirg features that can be run daily year ‘ee 
year; humor preferred. Columns. Comic strips. Percentage basis. 

Nation-wide News Service, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. News 
soe pisteataphe, newspapers and trade publications. Paul White, 

ng. 


NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd General 
syndicate. ‘‘We are not ip the market for any mate 

Newspaper Art Features, 366 Parkfield St., came, re A 
trade journal and syndicate cartoon service. Royalty, gags. 

New Jersey Press Bureau, 106 Jefferson St., Weehawken, N. J. 
Considers news features, photos, trade magazine features, cartoons, 
short and short-short storis. Query and/or send samples. 33% to 
50 percentage basis. 
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Newspaper Boys of America, Inc., 714 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Considers circulation promotion feature articles. 
Payment on publication. 

Newspaper Features, Inc., 227 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., chiefly 
staff-written. General material pertaining to advancement of 
southern states industry, finance, etc., no fiction. Flat rates on 
publication. J. C. Wilson. 

Newspaper Information Service, Inc., 1013 13th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Question and answer service, not in market. 

Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New York. Cartoons, 
comie strips and sports (authentic and fiction), serials as well as 
shorts; stories for motion pictures. Cash and royalties (if possible) 
upon acceptance. Required 50c in stamps as reading and exam- 
ining fee. 

New York Herald Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 41st St., New York. 
Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; occasionally buys from free- 
lances. Columns, comics, 50-50 percentage basis. 

North Jersey News Bureau, 230 Washington St., Orange, N. J. 
Northern New Jersey spot news, news features, mostly from reg- 
ular sources; cecasional assignments. 50-50 basis. 

N-W Newspaper Syndicate Service, 18 E. 48th St., New York. 
Office-written news comment only. 

Northwest Syndicate, Inc., 711 St. Helens Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
(Affiliated with the Tacoma News Tribune). Cartoons and comic 
strips, on royalty basis. 

Nu-Way Features, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago. Pastime features, 
puzzles, short-short stories, 400-600 words; serials, 8000-10,000. 
Payment on publication, varying rates. 

Oakley (P. B.), Box 331, Geneva, N. Y. Considers photos— 
fires, floods, disasters, etc. "Especially desires farm scenes, coun- 
try roads, streams, etc. Payment on publication. 

Original Features, 201 N. Wells, Chicago. Not in the market at 
present. G. Melikov. 

Our Family Food, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Good material, 
all staff-written. 

Pacific Press Service, 11 E. 44th St., New York. Material ob- 
tained from regular correspondents. W. Y. Young. 

Pan American Press Service, 1210 G St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Photos and features likely to interest Latin ‘America, from 
regular and free-lance sources. Kodachromes. Royalty, 50% of 
gross sales. 

a American Foreign Press Syndicate, 1228 Park Row 
Bldg., New York. Religious service. 

ree of Youth News Service, 1727 K St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Not in the market. Wm. Kroger, Mng. Ed. 

Paragon Feature Syndicate, 7428 W. 6lst PL, Argo, Ill. Gen- 
eral features. Considers science, weird, fantastic fiction. 50-50 
percentage basis. Julian S. Krupa, Mng. Ed 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. News and 
features. staff-written. Theodore Kaufman. 

Paul’s Photos, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Unusual or artis- 
tic photos, world views from world travelers, N. Y. state farm 
scenes, children’s activities. % percentage. 

Peerless Fashion Service, Inc., 121 W. 19th St., New York. 
Fashion articles ard pictures. Payment at market price. 

Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. News 
and technical notes, staff-prepared. 

Phoenix Republic & Gazette Syndicate, P. O. Box 1950, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Cartoons from own publications; no outside material. 

Pictorial Feature Service, 11% BE. 49th St., New York. Sunday 
magazine and illustrated roto features, chiefly staff-written or 
from regular contributors. In the market again, now, for free- 
lance material. Outright purchase, payment on publication, or 40% 
royalty. 

Pictorial Press, 1658 Broadway, New York. VTictorial features, 
either outright purchase or 50% royalty. 6x8 prints preferred. 

Press Alliance, Inc., 227 E. 45th St., New York. Feature ar- 
ticles, cartoons, news features, news photos, purchased from free- 
lances. 50% royalty. m 

Press Enterprises, 632% N. Juanita Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
(Affiliated with Atlartic & Pacific Feature Syndicate, etc.) Staff 
material only. 

Progressive Features, 905 N. 5th St., Springfield, Ill. Buys no 
outside material. 

Publishers Autocaster Service, 225 W. 39th St., New York. All 
material from regular sources. 

Publishers Financial Bureau, Babson Park, Mass. 
ticles, staff-prepared. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Considers 
cartoors, columns, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. Harold 
H. Anderson. 

Rapid Grip and Batten, Ltd., 181 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. News service and general features. 

Recipe Service Co., 3160 Kensington Ave., Philadelphia. Food 
publicity syndicate. No outside material. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. First rights to 
serials, 30-36 chapters, 1200 wds. each; comic strips. No single 
articles. Royalties. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Religious Copy Service, 2715 Overbrook Terrace, Ardmore, Pa. 
Go- To-Church advertisements, staff-written. Not in market. 

Religious News Service, 300 Fourth Ave., New York. Issued by 
National Conference of Jews and Christians. Significant, timely 
religious news stories, religious features, religious spot news, 
short stories presenting Christian-Jewish relationships. 1c, Pub. 
Openings for correspondents. 

Oe International Syndicate, 2461 Bywood Drive, Glendale, 

Staff material only. 

po Service, 254 Fern St., Hartford, Conn. Articles and 
columns on automobiles and motoring, all staff-prepared. 

Sap and Salt, Rushville, Ind. Philosophical and humorous para- 
graphs, syndicated by author. 

ence Photos, 510 Cathedral Parkway, New Yo nter- 

covering entire field of scientific activities. New 
ventions, gadgets, machinery, oddities, etc., explanatory caption 

8x10 glossy prints preferred. 50-50 percentage basis or outright 
purchase. W. E. Schrage. 

ience Service, Inc., 2101 Constitution Ave., ashing- 

eke D. C. Science feature articles, news photos. Considers some 


Business ar- 


free-lance material. Payment on acceptance. le a word average. 
Watson Davis. 

Seckatary Hawkins Service, Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. All 
material staff-prepared. 

Seven Arts Feature eral 432 4th Ave., New York. Material 
of Jewish interest, staff-w 

Short Feature Syndicate, ia Carlisle Ave., Racine, Wis. All 
material staff-written. Ralph Schoenleben. 

Six Star Service, 475 5th Ave., New York. 
from regular sources. Not in market. H. W. 

Skuddabud Creations, Ine., 42 Broadway, Rm. 1642, New York. 
Feature articles, poems, news features, columns, news photos, car- 
toons, comic strips, scientific and general material. Serials, short- 
stories, first and second rights. Considers free-lance work. Query 
first. L. W. Brown, Bus. Mgr. 50-50 percentage basis. 

Skyways Feature Service, 1210 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Aviation photos and features, from regular and free- lance sources. 
50% royalty. 

Southern (William), Jr., 639 S. Park Ave., Independence, Mo. 
Syndicates Sunday school lessons by Mr. Southern only. 

Southern News Service, Box 2489, Birmingham, Ala. 
market. 

Sports Record Query Syndicate, Box 215, sane Beach, Calif. 
Sports page material from regular sources only 

Standard Editorial Service, Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Standard Press Assn., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. Feature 
articles, news features, fillers, columns. 

Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. (Syndicate department of the Toronto Star.) All types 
of material with British or Canadian angle, chiefly from regular 
sources. First rights to serials 30,000 words; short-stories, 1000 
words; news features and pictures. Avoid Americanisms. Royalties, 
50%. F. P. Hotson. 

Swiftnews, Times Bldg., New York. (Affiliated with Central 
Feature News.) Illustrated news features; scientific and candid 
camera series; micrographs; outstanding news features for roto- 
—" pages. Outright purchase, yarying rates. Stephen K. 
wi 

Technical News Service, 621 Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Staff material only. 

Tewson (W. 162 West 56th St., New York. 
All material staff-w 

Thompson (Paul) Dastse, 353 Sth Ave., New York. See European 
Picture Service. 

Thompson Service, 818 Oak St., Cincinnati, O. Features, cartoons, 
comic strips, scientific material. 50-50 royalties. 

Times Feature Service, New Brunswick, N. J. Daily or weekly 
columns from regular and free-lance sources. 50% royalties. 

Times Square News Service, Suite 909, RKO Blidg., 1270 6th Ave., 
New York. News features regular sources. Nothing solicited. 

TYP. News Syndicate, 143 W. 125th St., New York. (Affiliated with 
Calvin’s Newspaper Service.) News, mats, features, photos, columns, 
syndicated articles. No free-lance material. Ted Yates, director. 

20th Century News Syndicate, 2721 Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Material from regular sources only. 

United Feature Syndicate, Ine., Suite 120 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Affiliated with United Press). Considers love serials, occasionally 
romantic adyenture or mystery, 36 installments, 1200-1500 words 
each. Payment $150 each. Non-fiction material usually from regular 
sources; considers distinctive ideas for continuous features-columns, 
cartoons, comic strips, etc. No separate features, Frances Rule, 
Fiction Ed 

United News Service, 1700 17th St., New Orleans, La. Trade 
paper news and features. 60% percentage to correspondents. 

Universal Press Syndicate, Box 1240, Sarasota, Fla. Considers 
feature articles, cartoons, news pictures, comic strips. 20 to 40% 
royalty. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th Ave., New York. News 
agency covering business papers; inquire for staff vacancies. Out- 
right purchase, percentage 60%-75%. M. S. Blumenthal. 

Walsh (Christy) gee 235 EB. 45th St., New York. Sport 
features, staff-prepared, it open to suggestions or ideas. 

Waltan Features Syndicate, 551 5th Ave., New York. Feature 
articles, cartoons, poems, news features, columns, news photos, cross- 
word puzzles, comic strips. No further information available. 

Washington Post News Service, Post agg aaa D. C. 
Syndicates only material from Washington P 

Watkins Syndicate, Ine., 2214 Chestnut St., Picasiobis Material 
by noted authors and artists 

Weissman (Len) Photos, Beverly Hills Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Hollywood news photos, informals and candids. Staff only. 

Wells Feature Syndicate, Hollywood Center Bldg., Hollywood, 
Calif. Will consider free-lance contributions of feature articles 
come on Mexico), news features, columns, news photos, car- 
toons, comic strips. Outright purchase, rate depending on material. 

Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. All 
material from regular sources. Not in the market. 

Wide World Photos, Ine., 229 W. 43d St., New York. (Affiliated 
with New York Times.) Needs photos. Outright purchase, $3-$5. 

Woehrle News Service, 153 Centre St., New York. News stories 
of New York local interest. Alexander J. Woehrle. 

Woman’s Page Copy, Plymouth, Ind. Home and mother features 
written by Florence R. Boys. No outside copy. 

World Color Printing Co., 420 De Soto Ave., St. Louis. Colored 
eomics all obtained from regular sources. 

World Wide News Service, 56 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. Not 
in the market for free-lance material. 


NEWS SERVICES—PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Assooiated Press, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
British United Press, 30 Bouverie 


Economic features 
Schmid. 


Not in 


ice, Ine., 1200 W. 3d St., Cleveland, 0. 
a York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 41st St., New 


North American Sapreaner Alliance, 247 W. 43d St., New York. 
. 42nd St., New York. 


United Press, 220 E 
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i Central Press Assn., 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, oO. 
Intercity News Service, 63 Park Row, New York. 
international News Service, 235 E. 45th St.. New York. 
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The Author Journalist 


CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


This series, by the founder of The Author & Journalist, began in the September, 1938, issue. The first twelve lessons are now 
available in book form under the title, ‘‘The Technique of Salable Fiction.’’ ($1.00 postpaid). The purpose is to discuss 
fundamentals of fiction technique from a standpoint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 


XIX—PULP WRITING VERSUS 
SLICK 


Students occasionally complain that lessons dealing 
with the technique of fiction are too much concerned 
with writing pulp-paper yarns. “I’m not interested 
in writing trash for the pulps,” is the bland declara- 
tion. “Please tell me how to write for the slicks.” 

The secret, for those who feel that way about it, 
is this: Write the same story that you disdain writing 
for the pulps, but write it better! 

True, certain considerations of “slanting” enter 
into the picture, and with these we shall presently 
deal. But the difference between a pulp story and 
a slick-paper story often is nothing more than a 
matter of finish. The “slicks” demand smooth, pol- 
ished writing; sophistication; clever, natural, wise- 
cracking dialogue. The pulps, while of course not 
averse to good writing, often tolerate crudity. With 
them, the story is the thing; the way it is told is 
secondary. Among the slicks, a mediocre story, clever- 
ly told, stands a better chance than an outstanding 
story crudely told. 

There is, in fact, no such thing as a technique of 
slick-paper writing, or a technique of pulp-paper 
writing. There is merely the technique of fiction writ- 
ing. The difference between pulp writing and slick- 
paper writing is largely a matter of emphasis. 

This difference in emphasis, of course, may 
vastly important. This is not an attempt to minimize 
it. But the principles of technique are equally ap- 
plicable to any type of fiction, regardless of whether 
they are illustrated by examples from pulp stories 
or other types. If there exists a tendency to draw 
lessons from pulp fiction, it is due to this fact: In 
well-written slick-paper stories, the mechanics of 
technique are more carefully concealed than in pulp 
yarns; therefore they do not furnish such clear ex- 
amples for the illustration of principles. 


Analogy may help to drive home this point. An 
architect designs two buildings—one a warehouse, 
the other a palatial structure—say, a courthouse. Both 
employ the same general principles of construction; 
the foundations must be of a certain depth, the foot- 
ings of a certain width, the walls of a specified 
thickness, the whole must be worked out for strength 
and durability. Yet, looking at the two buildings, an 
observer would be likely to say of the warehouse, 
“What a substantial structure!” Of the courthouse 
he would exclaim, “What a beautiful edifice!” The 
same principles of construction, but in one case the 
emphasis is on substantiality, in the other on design 
and finish. 

The writer who disdains to learn the lessons of 
plot and plot development which are frequently best 
illustrated through pulp yarns is somewhat in the 
position of an aspiring architect who would scorn to 
learn the basic principles of construction because his 
ambition is to create only beautiful buildings. 


Nevertheless, the final appearance of a building, 
is of moment—after sound construction has been as- 
sured. So, too, the finish of a story is vitally import- 
ant, once the fundamentals have been taken care of. 
Whatever the field for which the author aspires to 
write, he should know, not merely the basic rules 
of his craft, but the emphasis required for that par- 
ticular field. 

What, then, are the matters of emphasis which 
distinguish a typical pulp story from a typical slick- 
paper story? 

Primarily, in a pulp story, emphasis is on the plot 
and incidents—that is to say, on what happens. In the 
average slick-paper story, far greater emphasis is 
placed on the characters and their motives—that is, 
on how and why it happens. 

If we wish to make a still further distinction— 
between the slick-paper story and the literary type— 
we might say that the emphasis in the latter is on the 
significance of the action—in other words, on what 
the happening means. 

A simple “boy-meets-girl” situation may be as- 
sumed for illustration. 

For the pulp love magazine this would be a story 
telling of the circumstances under which boy met 
girl, of their falling in love, of boy almost losing 
girl, of his desperate attempts to win her, and finally, 
of his success in overcoming all obstacles to attain 
the happy ending. 

For the slick-paper magazine the story would con- 
centrate on the boy’s mental reactions toward the 
girl, on his reasons for wanting to win her, the in- 
hibitions which prevent him from doing certain 
things to attain his object, the motives which finally 
prevail and bring about a happy consummation. 

For the literary periodical, the story might take 
the form of a study revealing boy and girl as help- 
less creatures, buffeted by circumstance, driven into 
a perhaps unsuitable union by biological urges and 
contradictory motives which they do not understand. 

An adventure story for the pulp magazines would 
deal with exciting happenings in which a bold and 
resourceful hero pits his wits and daring against 
physical odds. For the slicks, there would be far 
greater emphasis upon the personal and character 
problems involved. For a magazine or book of liter- 
ary pretentions, the emphasis would lean havily upon 
the significance of the adventures. 

This does not mean that significance or personal 
problems would be wholly ignored in a pulp yarn, 
nor does it mean that exciting action would 
eliminated from the other types. It simply means that 
the greater emphasis would be as indicated. 

Occasional stories of very wide appeal have suffi- 
cient emphasis upon all three phases to satisfy readéts 
of every class. Such stories in book form tend to 
become best sellers: if suitable for magazine publica- 
tion, they usually find a place in the best-paying and 
most widely circulated slicks. John Steinbeck’s “The 
Grapes of Wrath” could be instanced. It serves also 
as an example of a story which might conceivably 
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have been written either as a pulp story or a typical 
slick-paper yarn. 

It is superficially, a story of adventure—of the 
trek of the Joad family across country and the many 
mishaps and adventures that befell them. It could 
have been this and nothing more, and its exciting 
action would have made it an entertaining pulp yarn. 

It does, however, involve character revelations and 
personal problems, which make it more than a mere 
story of adventure. It is the story of Tom Joad and 
his efforts to master his turbulent nature; of Ma Joad 
and her will to keep the family together and main- 
tain its self-respect; of Rosasharn and her hopeless 
yearning for home and a healthy baby; of Uncle John 
and his unbearable consciousness of sin; of Casey the 
preacher and the development of his semi-mystical, 
semi-practical philosophy—of these and many more 
interwoven threads of interest with an appeal to 
readers who would scarecly be attracted by a mere 
recountal of adventures, no matter how exciting. 

The story could have been an interesting family 
chronicle and nothing more. But in Steinbeck’s hands, 
the Joad family and their problems became symbols 
of forces that are developing in the ferment of 
civilization today. It is on this phase—the significance 
of the events described—that the emphasis of the 
book seems to have been finally placed. 


It will be noted that the three types of emphasis 
tie in quite closely with the three types of charac- 
terization considered in Lesson XV: Open Charac- 
terization, Concealed Characterization, and Develop- 
ing Characterization. 

Also, by implication, a further distinction is in- 
volved—that of the audience to which the story is 
addressed. The action or pulp story appeals to a 
primitive or immature-minded reader. The slick-paper 
story appeals to the generally well-educated, sophis- 
ticated adult reader. The literary story appeals to 
readers of intellectual maturity—to persons of educa- 
tion, subtlety, discernment, and broad experience. 

These, of course, are generalizations. All of us, in 
varying moods, may find enjoyment in different types 
of fiction. Cultivated readers often find relaxation in 
pulp stories—perhaps it is the primitive in them! 
Nevertheless, the generalizations hold true. 


“They haven’t been speaking ever since Feather- 
stone broke into the slicks!” 
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Combining the distinctions which this analysis has 
revealed, we arrive at a fairly comprehensive chart 
which may serve as a guide when we are slanting 
work toward one field or another in the realm of 
adult fiction. (The juvenile story, directed toward 
younger readers, is covered by the general character- 
istics of the pulp story.) 

This chart should not be regarded as indicating a 
different technique for the three types of fiction. It 
merely indicates how the basic technique of fiction 
writing is manipulated, or slanted, according to the 
requirements of the various fields—that is to say, 
where the emphasis should be placed. 


EMPHASIS CHART 
1. The Pulp Story. 


Audience: Rather immature-minded readers, or at 
least minds in their immature, relaxing aspect. 

Principal Concern: With incidents and events— 
with what happens. Only incidentally with why it 
happens or the significance of the events. Plot and 
action, emotional thrills, excitement, and physical 
appeals in general. 

Characterization: Direct and simple, the story peo- 
= being obviously what they are—good, bad, crafty, 

rave, cowardly, cruel, loyal, treacherous, domineer- 
ing, retiring, mild, violent, etc., through the category 
of types. 

Theme: Romance, adventure. Simple and obvious 
specific themes, such as “The best man wins,” ‘‘Vir- 
tue always triumphs,” “Crime never pays.’ Modified 
to fit the various specialized magazines in the pulp 
field, such as Western, gangster, romance, fantasy, 
horror, etc. 

Approach: Obvious, direct, with avoidance of sub- 
tlety. Glamour achieved through heightening and in- 
tensifying situations. 

Style: Clear, vivid writing desired, with rapid move- 
ment, minimum of description. Finish of style not a 
paramount consideration. 


2. The Slick-Paper Story. 


Audience: Average, moderately sophisticated adult 
readers. 

Principal Concern: With characters—their problems 
and motives. Plot and movement important, but de- 
veloped as much as possible through character con- 
flicts and reactions. 

Characterization: Naturalness essential, though with 
leaning toward glamorous types. Story persons must 
be real people, individuals rather than types, with 
phobias, complexes, neuroses, inhibitions, and con- 
tradictions such as make life perplexing to the aver- 
age human being. 

Theme: Romance, mystery, adventure, family life, 
usually with a personal angle pertaining to some 
problem of living, adjustment of people to each 
other or conditions, life, environment. 

Approach: Glamorous and romantic rather than 
starkly realistic. Plots and characters developed by 
indirection rather than obvious, direct means—the 
mechanics of structure concealed but nevertheless 
present. 

Style: Deft, easy naturalness of narration and dia- 
logue essential. Clever, wise-cracking, or sophisti- 
cated writing much in demand. Polish and finish of 
style are outstanding characteristics. 


3. The Literary Story. 

Audience: Mature-minded, thoughtful, educated, 
discerning, cultivated, selective readers. 

Principal Concern: The meaning or significance of 
events and life. Plot and action subordinated, often 
almost completely lacking. 

Characterization: Realistic character revelation and 
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“PLOT SCIENTIFIC"! 


Is the title of the latest book by Wycliffe A. 
Hill, author of the famous “Plot Genie.” It 
was a $25.00 plotting course—now a $3.00 book, 
with ae omitted. Rush your order for a 
copy of “Plot Scientific’ today and for the 
$3.00 we will also give you your choice of any 
one of Mr. Hill’s $1.00 books FREE. Titles of 
these $1.00 boo are:—“That Narrative 
Hook,” “Coloring Your Dialogue,” “How to 
Make Your Characters Real,” “How to Slant 
Your Stories,’ “How to Write a Novel,” “How 
to Write a Non-Fiction Book” and “Plot 
Blockout Forms.” 
WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12. 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 
Further information upon request 


Expert, PERSONAL criticism of your a ' 
can help turn rejection slips into checks. 
“My report includes a detailed analysis of 
your material, revision suggestions and spe- 
cific market information. 

FREE HELP: My folder WRITING FOR PAY 
contains practical market hints for you. Write 
for it today. 


WRITE 

STOR 

THAT 


SELL 


DEAN GRANT 
Upper Darby, Pa} 


503 Larchwood Avenue 


Manuscripts Typed 
Neatly and accurately 
Personal interest taken in all work. 
30c per 1,000 words includes minor corrections 
if requested, carbon copy and duplicate out- 
side sheets. Quality bond paper. Mailed flat. 
BLANCHE MYRES 
1117 Pennsylvania St. Denver, Colorado 


MAKE THIS SPECIAL TEST! 


For this month only, to show you just what CRITAGE can do for 
your ript—a plete critage of any short—short under 2000 
words will be yours for two dollars. Not more than two scripts at 
this special offer. Script will be ready for some slanted market 
when I have completed service. 

On other scripts, reading fee is still one dollar each 5000 words 
and fraction for complete analytical report. A card brings you my 
folder and the yiewpoint chart. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
pt. N. 


Box 33 Station E De Cincinnati, Ohio 


» Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1940 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. Develop your literary gifts. 


Our courses in writing short-stories, juveniles, 
verse, novels, articles, etc., are taught by a 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, well known critic and teacher. Many 
years of successful experience. 


Our moderately-priced courses offer just what 
you want—constructive creticism, frank, practi- 
cal advice, help in marketing. 

Send today for full particulars; also for a sample 


copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, A journal 
for All Who Write. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ Springfield, Mass. 


The Author &> Journalist 


development. Glamorous types rarely encountered. 
Pure character studies predominant. 

Theme: Usually seeks to throw light on some phase 
of the significance or meaning of life. 

Approach: Realistic as opposed to glamorous or 
romantic. Meaning is implied rather than definitely 
indicated. Intelligent reader is assumed to be able 
to draw conclusions for himself. 

Style: Good writing, of course, insisted upon, but, 
paradoxically, it need not always be the polished 
writing required by the slicks. The message here may 
be more important than the style. 

So much for an analysis which might be carried 
into further detail—but if so carried would become 
increasingly inaccurate. Even the above generaliza- 
tions tend to overstep the bounds of caution; for, if 
we search for them, we will find the attributes 
peculiar to one classification in many stories of the 
other types. But despite exceptions and overlappings, 
the distinctions here charted apply to a majority of 
cases. Employed with discretion, these principles of 
emphasis should prove helpful to any writer seeking 
to adapt his technique to one specific field. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. In magazines or story collections try to find 
clearcut examples of the three types of emphasis here 
charted. Also look for exceptions—stories in the 
pulps with emphasis on character or significance; 
stories in the slicks with emphasis on plot and action, 
etc. 

2. For which field would each of the following 
story subjects be best adapted? a. A marriage malad- 
justment and its working out by the mismated couple. 
b. An attempt by bandits to intercept a gold ship- 
ment. c. A boy’s devotion to his dog. d. A sheriff's 
dilemma on discovering that the murderer he has 
been tracking down is his father. e. A struggling 
farmer’s sudden affluence through discovery of oil on 
his land. 

3. Select a published story, or devise an outline 
of your own, which might be developed for any of 
the three fields. Indicate how the emphasis would 
be altered to make it a pulp story, a slick-paper 
story, a literary type of story. 

4. Rewrite a pulp story, either in outline or com- 
plete form, as a typically slick-paper story, with 
emphasis on character and problem; then as a liter- 
ary story, with emphasis on the significance of the 
action. Similarly rewrite slick-paper and literary 
stories, altering the emphasis as required for the 
other types. 


In an editorial, “Horror on the Newsstands,” in the 
April 20 issue of Detective Story Weekly, The Frank 
A. Munsey Company proposes that readers and pub- 
lishers combine to war on indecent and revolting pulp 
books; the readers to demand that newsstands refuse 
to handle such magazines, the publishers to set up 
voluntary censorship within their industry—much as 
the motion picture industry has done—to eliminate 
publications exploiting sex and sadism. 


oooo0 


POET'S PROTEST 
By LUCRETIA PENNY 
If she has glamour 
You can rhyme her with clamor 
Or claw hammer. 
But this oomph— 
Humph! 
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Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge St., Bos- 
ton, W. L. Appleton, editor, states that all material 
must have a New England antiquarian tie-up; must 
be illustrated and excellently written, absolutely au- 
thoritative, accurate and interesting. 


Golf, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, is over- 
stocked on verse, but needs short stories, about 2,000 
words, on golf or country club activities, with accent 
on smart writing—away from pulp formula. Also 
needed are short human interest articles (300 words) 
with pictures on prominent people who also play 
golf; fresh humor; short items for Locker Room sec- 
tion (like New Yorker's Talk of Town). Editor is 
R. E. Lauterbach. 


Liberty, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, states that its 
requirements remain unchanged—short-short stories 
(approximately 1,000 words); short stories (up to 
5,000 words); serials (50,000 words up). Says Olin 
H. Clark, fiction editor, “The best guide to the type 
and treatment of all lengths is our current issues.” 


Hygeia, 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., is 
now paying for manuscripts at the time of their 
acceptance. ‘‘Our base rate is still a cent a word and 
up; but greater emphasis is being placed on the 
‘and up’,” writes Sibyl W. Johnston, assistant editor. 
Miss Johnston states that Hygeia has no special manu- 
script needs right now. 


Your Guide Publications, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., 
New York, Jules Carter Saltman, editorial director, 
reports many inquiries from the notice appearing in 
our April Market Tips. “However,” writes Mr. Salt- 
man, “from the nature of those inquiries, we find 
that certain qualifications of the notice are necessary. 
While we read all submissions, we are particularly 
anxious to receive material from professional people 
of the proper qualifications—registered nurses, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, and so on—particularly the last. 
These have the best chance of acceptance. Further- 
more, our payment is on publication, not on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Inside Detective, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
W. A. Swanberg, editor, wants carefully-documented, 
fast-moving, fact-detective stories. 1000-6000 words, 
featuring mystery, suspense and detective work. 
Though the woman angle is permissible, it is not 
essential. Official bylines are sought, but not re- 
quired. Good photos to illustrate stories are neces- 
sary. The magazine uses no fiction. 2 cents a word 
is paid for acceptable material. 


Lone Eagle, 22 W. 48th St., New York, reports 
its only needs now are for shorts up to 3000 words 
of the present European conflict. Leo Margulies, 
editor, announces that a companion book to Lone 
Eagle is in preparation, which will use material of 
all lengths up to 10,000 words. This book, how- 
ever, will be able to pay only 14 cent a word on 
acceptance. 

Popular Western, 22 W. 48th St., New York, 
likewise edited by Leo Margulies, needs novelettes, 
8,000-10,000, and shorts up to 6,000 for which 14 
cent a word will be paid on acceptance. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New 
York, has its May and June schedule filled, but needs 


Ih. 


articles on extension work for summer issues (July- 
August). Blanche M. Stover is editor. 


North American Trapper, P. O. Box 663, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., is reported to have offered a contributor 
a year’s subscription for an article of 900 words. De- 
clining this offer, the writer offered the copy at one- 
quarter cent a word, on acceptance. The manuscript 
was promptly rejected, without comment. 


Country Press, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York 
(publishers of Daring Detective, Startling Detective 
Adventures, Dynamic Detective) are wide open for 
all types of fact detective material. Writes Leon- 
ard W. Diegre, editor: “Murders, bank robberies, 
kidnappings—in fact, all the more serious crimes— 
will be given every consideration. We are still ad- 
hering to our policy of acceptance or rejection within 
10 days and hope that the readers of the A & J will 
deluge us with queries on possible material.” 


The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, 
has changed its format so that the description of 
needs given in our April issue do not quite fit. Miss 
Jane O'Connell, secretary to the literary editor, Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S. J. reports, “Present requirements 
are for articles of contemporary Catholic interest, in- 
terviews with Catholic celebrities, short biographical 
sketches of Catholics in unusual work, short stories, 
pictures of Sodality activities, and cartoons, appealing 
to older adolescents and young adults. Payment is 
made on acceptance at 1 cent a word.” 


McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York, Otis L. 
Wiese, editor, reports special need for the following: 
short stories—4,000 to 5,000 words; novelettes, 25,- 
000 to 30,000; serials—60,000, and short-short infor- 
mative articles, 800. 

Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 7th Ave., New 
York, particularly needs shorts. Says John W. Camp- 
bell, editor, “Super-magniloquent, world-shaking con- 
cepts not wanted; we want stories of the future 
with the small details that really make the differ- 
ence between today and tomorrow. It’s chewing gum 
and electric lights that would bewilder George Wash- 
ington.” 

American Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, Eugene Lyons, editor, can use fillers, in prose 
or verse, right now; also funny or satirical or signi- 


‘ficant items. 


The Lookout, 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, re- 
ports a dearth of articles, 1500 to 2000 words. Guy 
P. Leavitt, editor, can use, also, 1500 to 2000 words 
short stories, and serials of 10 to 12 installments of 
the same length. All material must be good and 
definitely within the field of Sunday-school adults and 
older young people. Writes Mr. Leavitt: “We al- 
ways need short stories and serials, but have been 
lucky lately in finding several we could use.” 


Everyday Photography, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
Thomas Blanchard, editor, reports: “We would like 
to hear from more regular feature writers who can 
dig up interesting accounts of, by or about photog- 
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raphers, new developments where photography plays 
a part, etc. Pieces may have news, helpful or in- 
spirational slant. As semi-technical stuff may require 
additions or corrections, it is better to query the 
editor first. Pictures that pack human interest, in- 
testing pictorial shots (salon) are also desired.” 

The Home Desirable, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
is an open market for good illustrated human inter- 
est features appealing to women; homemaking ar- 
ticles containing new and accurate how-to-do-it in- 
formation, up to 900 words. Editor is L. M. 
Comstock. 

Thrilling Love, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is ac- 
tively in the market for shorts up to 6,000 words and 
novelettes, 7,000 to 10,000 words. ““We can also use 
short novels around 15,000 words,’ says Leo Mar- 
gulies, editor. 

Unknown, 79 7th Ave., New York, needs more 
spine-tingling shorts, but they must be written in 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
scripts folded once. 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; for mss. 
folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. 
Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light weight, $1.25: medium 
weight, $1.60. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
request with order over $2.50. 
E SUPPLY STATIONER 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


TH 
4922 Center Ave. 


Radio Script Writer's Service 


There is a steady demand for 15- and 30-minute radio 
plays. Put your short stories in dialogue form and send to 
us for expert criticism, technical advice and marketing sug- 
gestions. 
$1.50 for 15-minute seript $2.00 per 30-minute script 


CHARLES E. WORKS 


1015 Corona NORA WORKS Denver, Colo. 
Snap up the EDITOR’S favor- 
able attention with fresh, factual 


TEXAS reference to any Southwestern 
subject. Get it from a FACT writer, native Texan, 
fully conversant with all Southwestern topics: Texas 
Rangers; Oil (any field); Longhorn cattle; cattle trails; 


buried treasure; Gulf fishing; business conditions; 
politics; etc. FULL anewens to 3 questions, any sub- 


ject: $1. It Pays To Be Right! 
Bank Bidg. 
TEXAS 


WILL SHERRILL 


The Author Journalis: 


a completely modern style, according to John W. 
Campbell, editor. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
reports discontinuance of serials. Story limit is 
15,000, preferably between 4,000 and 10,000. D. 
Mcllwraith is editor. 

Know Yourself, 99 Hudson Ave., New York, has 
suspended publication. 

Amazing Stories, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
or 381 4th Ave., New York, places the emphasis on 
human problems, strong plotting, swift, dramatic 
action with emotional pull, and unusual slant. The 
advice of B. G. Davis, editor, is “Read the book.” 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New_York, 
wants anything except serials in the regular field of 
action, adventure, mystery, the out-of-doors, etc., 
with strong plot ‘and plenty of action; shorts from 
3000 words up, long and short novelettes. D. Mc- 
Ilwraith is editor. 

South Sea Stories, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
or 381 4th Ave., New York City, gives three musts— 
1. Action; 2. Romance; 3. Glamour. ‘We must have 
strong, different plots, but real pulp stuff, well- 
organized and with emotional pull,’ is the emphatic 
statement of B. G. Davis, editor. “Slant here is en- 
tirely different from other magazines. You must read 
the magazine to know what we want.” 

Highway, 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, is overstocked 
on serials, short stories and features, but would like 
poetry other than nature poems. Miss Frances Wool- 


ery, editor, states she will be interested in short 
stories by September. 
The Boys’ World, Elgin, Ill., has two needs at 


this time—virile short stories for boys, 3000 to 4000 
words, with variety of backgrounds and settings; and 
how-to-do-something articles, up to 800 words, of 
interest to boys. The latter must be supplemented by 
14 to 20 pictures which serve to tell the story. Edi- 
tor is I. M. Ryan, 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, 
needs single photographs with about 100- 200 words 
of description, covering new and unusual ideas or 
developments. Patented items described must be on 
the market and available for purchase. Five dollars 
each is paid, according to H. W. Magee, editor. 

Amita Fairgrieve, editor, F. A. Munsey Co., 280 
Broadway, New York, advises prospective contribu- 
tors to read the June issues of All Story-Love and 
Love Novel of the Month, as they both contain good 
samples of story requirements. 


erary field. 


All manuscripts are personally handled by the Agency Director, whose successful experience in 
selling literary material for others covers many years. 

To use the agency, you need only submit your manuscript with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 
words, 25c for each additional 1000 words) and return postage. If the Agency Director considers 
the manuscript has fair prospect of sale, it will be expertly offered to magazine or other markets; 
otherwise, it is returned to you with helpful suggestions. 
(For readers who sold $1000 or more of literary material last year, reading fees will be waived.) 


SPECIAL MAY OFFER 


Mention this advertisement in ge us your manuscript, and we’ll 
co 
nique of Salable Fiction,” by Willard 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


send you without additional 


THE 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TO 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 


This old-established Author & Journalist service has special appeal to writers dissatisfied with re- 
sults of their personal marketing efforts, and to others who have only recently entered the lit- 


Commission, 10%; prompt settlements. 


a a copy of “The Tech- 
E. Hawkins, regular price $1. 


= 
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The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Den- 
ver, Colo., will buy outstanding articles—authentic, 
human, helpful—on phases of practical authorship, up 
to 2,000 words; varying rates. 


The correct address of Fictioneers, Inc., the new 
group of all-fiction magazines, continues the same, 205 
E. 42nd St., and has not been changed to Fifth Avenue, 
as erroneously stated in the April Author & Jour- 
nalist. 


Popular Publications, Inc., are at the same address. 
Gay Book, Philadelphia, is no longer published. 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati, is reported by Rev. Hy Blocker, O. F. M., 
editor, to be in the market for feature articles, 
2500-3000 words, dealing with the accomplishments, 
noteworthy or unusual, of contemporary Catholic in- 
dividuals or groups. Good glossy prints, for which 
additional payment is made, noel accompany the 
manuscripts. Payment is 114 cents per word and up. 
Needed, also, are short stories, 2500-3000 words, on 
modern themes, preferably with Catholic characters 
or slant. 


Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is an 
aeronautical publication using dramatic air articles, 
modern experience features, adventures in light 
planes, 1500-3000, with illustrations. No fiction is 
used, but some aviation jokes are considered, and $1 
each is paid for newsy airphotos. Payment is made 
. publication at 1 cent a word. Herb Powell is 
editor. 


Look, 715 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa, Vernon 
Pope, editor, stresses once again that it is not in- 
terested in manuscripts without pictures unless they 
are of a superior nature. Requirements are never 
filled for series of pictures which tell a story; action 
pictures; and human interest pictures. 


People & Places, 3333 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, 
Frederick O. Schubert, editor, will buy well-illustrated 
articles that feature the De Soto car as the “hero.” “No 
travel material is desired, but yarns that tell of un- 
usual experiences with the car will be welcomed, 
particularly if they have an unusual personality angle 
or twist. All manuscripts must be accompanied by a 
selection of pictures as each yarn should carry 6 to 8 
shots. Good leads can be obtained from De Soto 
dealers. Other material centered around unusual per- 
sonalities without the De Soto tie-up is also sought, 
but special rates and attention will a given the car- 
angle yarns. Payment is upon acceptance and varies, 
dependent upon the merits of the piece. As the need 
for this material is urgent, writers looking for a lead 
can cash in quickly by an immediate study of their 
field for People e> Places personalities.” 


In the rocking-chair days when books were read 
by the yellow light of flickering lamps, literary de- 
scription could be one thing—it must be quite dif- 
ferent today. James H. S. Moynahan helpfully dis- 
cusses the modern technique of description in the 
June AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—Typed 
Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in 
English. Writers uncertain of their completed 
work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 
DR. F. M. WILLIS 


861 St. Marks Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.’’ My clients are rep- 
resented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth-paper,’’ 
*‘quality,’’ and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 years, I 
have developed perhaps more writers than anyone in my 
field—for my own work has appeared in leading magazines, 
and I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for 
others. (Own sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 


publish from 
of articles on 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


and HIGH SCHOOL A 


COLLEGE NNUALS 
= 
COLOR PLATES=ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPER ZiNC HALF-TONES 
Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


TYPING FOR THE WRITERS OF AMERICA! 
Mss. Typed ... accurate... neat... rapid 
30c per thousand words if 5,000 words or 
less; 25c per thousand words if more than 
5,000 words. 
Excellent bond paper used. Free carbon and 
extra first and last sheets. Minor corrections. 
Mailed flat. MR. RALPH MILNE FARLEY 
well-known author, writes: “Excellent work! 
Here is another!” 
M. R. SERVICE 
1545 East 19th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading U.S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee covers thorough study of your 
material by author and editor of twenty years’ 
experience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten 
per cent commission deducted, and the reading 
fee returned with the check. If it falls short of 
marketable quality, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the ma- 
terial is at fault and showing you clearly just 
what you must do to put it in acceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers. If you feel you can write—if 
you have written something you believe should 
sell—send it along at once. I'll sell it, or show 
you to your own satisfaction what is wrong and 
how to make it right. . 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For Your 
Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that story in 
today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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My little, paper, which, 
time to time, contains some 60,000 words 
writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last issue 
(November) still available, and sent gratis on request 
J ~~ PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270! 
SEEI CMAIN@ ARE 
\ >, = 4 2 
PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
| 


—— TESTIMONY ——— 


| “... My six months with you expires this 
week. May I say it has been the most help- 
ful period I’ve yet experienced with an 
teacher or coach? Proof that this is so wi 
be forthcoming before long in the form of a 
check to cover another like course of sprouts. 
(Name on request). 


Sales and treatment consideration $1.00 
each for full length short stories. Short- 
shorts (under 2,000 words) fifty cents each, 
plus return postage. Or send stamp for 


folder. 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. J PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Books to my credit praised by highest ranking crit- 
ics. Editorial experience with Fawcett Publications. 
Contributions to more than 95 publications, from 
leading slicks through most of the pulp groups. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS 


32 Page Book—Special, only 10c per copy postpaid 
64 PAGE BOOKS—l5ic EACH POSTPAID 


Pocket Rhyming Dictionary Book of Humorous Limericks 
Book of Synonyms Grammar Self Taught 
How to Write Short Stories How to Write Advertising 


Book of Similes Short Story Writing 

How to Write Poetry 4000 Essential English Words 
Interesting and Amusing Puns Book of Useful Phrases 
Writing for the Market Punctuation Self Taught 


BISON RESEARCH SERVICE, Buffalo—B3, Minn. 


IF_yoU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM & SALES SERVICE 
IF —you’d like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS. 
F_you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING 
IF —you wish a non-formulized course in fiction technique 
IF —you’ll but give me the opportunity, I’ll do my utmost to 

assist you. Low Rates. Free resubmission. 
MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Technicist 
re Ridge Bivd. Evanston (Chicago), III. 
Free Invitation is extended to all writers to visit one of my 
Chicago Studio Classes in Creative Writing. 


Let a ae ge neg writer make it easy for you. 

a postcard today for your FREE copy of the Maret 
Propensity Test. Designed to show for which of the 
2,500 paying markets for free-lance writing you are 
best fitted. Many editors now actively buying. Find 

your pert meetats. Send for the M-P Test TODAY! 
It’s 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE, Dept. 460, St. Louis, Mo. 


Writers! Students! Readers! 


ARGOT: A DICTIONARY OF 
UNDERWORLD SLANG 


is the recognized textbook in use by writers, stu- 
dents, law enforcement officers and laymen. Or- 
der your copy today. Price 35c. 

Address: ARGOT, Box 575, Seattle, Washington 


BEGINNING WRITERS, Struggling with 
Short Story technique— 

PROFESSIONALS, Working toward better 
markets— 

ESTABLISHED AUTHORS, Seeking a reli- 
_ agent for their fiction and non-fic- 
ion— 

We Offer You expert professional aid in 
plot, structure, and characterization; 
develop your writing technique; place 
your material with publishers. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS A SPECIALTY 
(Send for Catalogue) 
AGNES M. REEVE GLENN R. WEBSTER 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


The Author Journalist 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


Modern Brewer, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, has 
been purchased by Brewery Age Publishing Co., 43 
E. Ohio, Chicago. The publication will be known as 
Modern Brewery Age. Allen E. Beach, formerly man- 
aging editor of Modern Brewer, will retain the same 
position on the new publication. 


Tire Review, Summit St., Akron, Ohio, is seeking 
first-class stories on outstandingly successful tire 
dealers starting on a small scale and having grown 
large through good practical business methods. For 
study of the type of “success story” desired, J. B. 
Lewis, associate editor, suggests that trade journal 
writers read the Jesse Rainsford Sprague article in 
the Saturday Evening Post of March 30, on the Buf- 
falo, Ky., druggist who built a big business in a very 
unpromising area. For a “perfect job,’ which will 
include illustrated material, Mr. Lewis will pay $25. 


Wine and Liquor Retailer, and American Wine and 
Liquor Journal, formerly published at 444 Madison 
Ave., New York, are now located at 220 E. 42nd St., 
in much more commodious quarters. These publi- 
cations are first-class markets for sound, business- 
building stories in the retail and wholesale liquor 
fields. Bert Dale handles all contributions. 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 
needs right now pictorial stories of 6-8 photos and 
captions, along with 150-200 words of copy, pertain- 
ing to retail drug stores especially covering merchan- 
dising angles. Harold Hutchins is editor. 


Plumbing & Heating Journal, 515 Madison Ave, 
New York, reports, through T. F. J. Moffett, editor, 
that present requirements in both news and "features 
are well supplied. However, explains Mr. Moffett, 
first-class feature articles are accepted occasionally, at 
the rate of 1 cent per ublished word, plus allow- 
ance for photographs, if they are on the subject of 
plumbing, heating and air conditioning contractors 
who have the knack of building sales and goodwill 
successfully. 


King Coal, Castanea Bldg., Asheville, N. C., a new 
publication, is published by Henry Brown, who 
states, “We are interested only in the Southeastern 
states and articles originating in those states pertain- 
ing to the retail distribution of coal and automatic 
heating with coal within those states. We would 
especially like to receive articles, with pictures il- 
lustrating same, of modern retail csdhheainas plants 
and domestic service work. We are also interested in 
articles showing coal as a competitor to oil and 
natural gas.” 


Department Store Economist, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York City, reports no especial needs right now, 
but is still interested in merchandising and sales 
promotion articles on corsets, brassieres, hosiery, no- 
tions, floor coverings, piece goods, linens and domes- 
tics; also, good articles on motor truck fleet opera- 
tion. “It’s the practical stuff we want, without theory, 
without dressing up, without a ‘literary’ touch,” says 
C. K. MacDermut, Jr., editor. 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York, informs a 
contributor “We do not use pictures of exteriors.” 
David Cantor is editor. 


0000 


Right now, all over the United States and Canada, 
busy editors are taking time to fill out standard 
& J. questionnaires, supplying information for 
the QUARTERLY HANDY MARKET LIST. Writ- 
ers swear by this A. & J. institution. It will appear, 
covering toward a thousand magazines of all kinds, 
in the June issue (in the mails May 20). 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. offers 
$1,000 in cash prizes for the best programs for im- 
proving relationship between advertisers and con- 
sumers. There are four rewards of $500, $250, $150, 
and $100. ‘There are no rules of any kind to follow, 
with the single exception that ail entries must be 
mailed or delivered to the Contest Secretary, Adver- 
tising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, not later than 
midnight May 31.” Entries submitted may be of any 
length, size or shape; they may be submitted in the 
forms of essays, outlines, graphs, charts, or any other 
form. They should be practical and specific, but need 
not necessarily be completely detailed, writes S. R. 
Bernstein, editor. 


Masonic Observer, 440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, Wm. A. Rutledge, III, publisher, offers a cash 
prize of $10 for the best factual article of not more 
than 300 words on, “A Brother in Distress,” by or 
about Masons, wherein one Mason comes to the 
assistance of another. Deadline is May 15. Address 
entries to Contest Editor. 


LATE NEW YORK MARKET NEWS 
By A. & J.’s, New York Reporter 


Dutton is wide open for mystery and western 
novels . . . T. O'Connor Sloane, formerly with Live- 
right, is now with Dutton ... In April A. & J. 
Psychology Magazine was placed at 381 Fourth Ave.; 
it is now at 113 W. 57th St... . Good Healthkeeping 
is wide open for material, and asking for it ... There's 
a slight delay in Miss Hazel Berge’s new confession 
magazine at Dell’s; first issue will be dated September. 
. . . Marion Shear, who handles the confessions at 
Munsey’s is in need of 10,000 word lengths . . . Many 
love pulp writers are turning to confessions and making 
more money . . . This reporter knows of several writers 
formerly making $150 to $200 per month in the love 
pulps who are now running over $300 in confessions 
. . . The big hope is that the love pulp editors, 
seeing their writers falling off, may go to 2 cents... 
Now is the time for a first-person love pulp! 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. his department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 

“I would like to establish a letter and ghost-writ- 
ing service. How shall I find customers?’’—H. J. F., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My observation is that ghost-writers very largely 
get their start performing service for people in their 
own communities. If I were in your position, I 
would (1) place a classified advertisement in Pitts- 
burgh newspapers and (2) compile a list of Pitts- 
burgh men and women who seemed logical prospects 
for my service, writing a sales letter to them—or call 
on them in person. This is an election year, and 
candidates who will have speeches to make are po- 
tential patrons. 

Of course, in the last analysis, your success will 
depend on the qualifications that you possess. If you 
perform good service for one client, the job of getting 
the next one is half accomplished. There are a lot 
of people in the world who need to prepare speeches 
or “ papers,” yet who lack writing ability. All these 
remarks are applicable, too, to letter writing. 
THE QUESTION MAN. 
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FOR OTHERS I HAVE PLACED... 


Books, short stories, articles, serial material, 
short-shorts. For myself I have made about 
100 sales. For you I offer the guidance of a 
journalism training, ten years of actual selling 
experience, and a wide editorial contact. Read- 
ing fee: shorts, $1; others, $2; books, $10. (If 
you're especially interested in shorts, I’ve sold 
hundreds of copies of a treatise on writing 
them, illustrated with shorts I’ve sold. Says 
Harry Stephen Keeler, editor, author: “Seems 
to me your part on conflict sums up all dra- 
matic writing.” Price, $1.) 


JOHN KIERAN 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Ill. 


(Your first order or work, until June 1st only, one- 
half above price) 


A ipts pleasing to th 
COAST 16 or 20-lb bond as preferred. Carbon 


d duplicate outsid free. 35 


FRANK A. MILLER 
995 14th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Tells you where tosell fiction,radio 
scriptse—what material trade papers 
and syndicates want—how to win 
cash prize contests. This nationally- 
recognized magazine has helped both 
new and established writers for 20 
years. For your free sample copy ad- 
dress Writers’ Market and Methods 
Magazine, Dept.N, 6362 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* * 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. articles . . serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


| 766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


“WRITING Ts MAGAZINE ARTICLE” 


'y Charles Carson 
Author, article and story writer and literary consultant. 


JACK WOODFORD* SAYS:—_ 


“It seems to me that ‘WRITING THE MAGAZINE 
ARTICLE’ is quite the most helpful book on maga- 
zine article writing ever written, if, indeed, there is 
any book at all in the field so comprehensive and so 
well arranged. I think a study of this volume, in 
view of the wide successful experience of the author, 
should double the sales of any magazine writer who 
gets a copy of it. 

“Mr. Charles Carson, the author, is well known to 
me as a writer of skill and insight; with a well de- 


served success to his credit in many fields of writ- 
ing.” 
Send your order today, and receive a copy especially 
autographed by the author. $2.00 postpaid. 

*Famous author of ‘‘Trial and Error’’ 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 15, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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In writing, as in all the arts, the true 
teacher will teach you to teach yourself. 
For it is only what you discover through 
your own efforts that really benefits you. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO WRITE 
presents a fresh approach to the problem 
of writing stories for publication. It 
makes use of a simple, new technique that 
enables writers to utilize their own abil- 
ities quickly and easily, and to translate 
those talents into salable stories. In the 
clearest terms it offers a specific and 
practical formula for meeting publication 
requirements. 

All of the essentials found in published 
stories are here analyzed and explained. 
Not only does the book define the im- 
portant elements of technique such as 
style, characterization, theme, back- 
ground, unity, dialogue, etc., but it lays 
particular stress on the assignment of 
these elements to their proper place in 
the successful story. $2.00 


The 


Situations 


Georges Polti 


This is a new edition of the standard 
book on plotting; used by thousands of 
successful authors, and recommended by 
leading teachers, critics, and editors. It 
classifies the fundamental dramatic situa- 
tions upon which all fiction and drama are 


Thirty-Six Dramatic 


The Author Journalist 


NEWS FROM THE REPRINT 
FRONT 


Archie Joscelyn reported in our March issue a 
flagrant case of unethical use of reprint material. 
Harry Steeger, president, Popular Publications, wrote 
“This is the kind of evidence we are very anxious 
to receive. It would help us a great deal if Mr. Jos- 
celyn would kindly send us the facts in this case, so 
that we could forward them to the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is now actively working on the 
subject of reprints. The more cases we can place be- 
fore them, the quicker they will be able to come to a 
decision. I would appreciate it if you would get these 
facts from Mr. Joscelyn and forward them to me.” 

We immediately asked Mr. Joscelyn to cooperate 
direct with Mr. Steeger. The latter will welcome sim- 
ilar evidence from other A. & J. readers. 

Charles H. Coleman suggested in the April A. & J. 
that legitimate publications feature on their covers in 
prominent letters, “OORIGINAL STORIES,” or 
“FIRST PUBLISHED STORIES.” Just as the issue 
was going to press, Jack Williamson, Pep, New Mex- 
ico, made an interesting proposal—an organization of 
writers (‘‘no dues and all contributors to cent-a-word 
markets automatically members”) to be called the 
American Writers Council, or a similar name, spon- 
soring a distinctive emblem which non-reprint publi- 
cations paying fair rates would be authorized to use. 

“This emblem,” suggests Mr. Williamson, ‘‘might 
be a blue square carrying the words, ‘APPROVED— 
AMERICAN WRITERS COUNCIL.’ Announcements 
inside the magazine, perhaps on the contents page, 
would carry explanatory and educational matter, such 

‘BE SURE OF GOOD READING 

‘LOOK FOR THE BLUE SQUARE 

‘The Blue Square on the cover means that this 
magazine contains only new stories—no reprints 
—-paid for at fair rates to the writer—one cent a 
word or more, on acceptance’.”’ 


Though we question the advisability of advertising 
a specific rate in this way, it seems to us that Mr. 
Williamson's idea has definite possibilities. 


FROM A WASHINGTON FRIEND 


We are always glad to perform binding service for 
readers. But Nard Jones, of Evergreen Point, Belle- 
vue, Washington, sending us published short stories 
for binding, afforded us double pleasure. We quote 
from his letter. 

“And while I'm writing, I want to thank you for 
your magazine; it’s made money for me; and it sort 
of does me good to be sending you volumes 10 and 
11 of short stories, all of which have been bound by 
you, and most of which have been sold by tips from 
your magazine markets list. My new book, Swift 


based. $2.00 Flows the River, is out, and seems to be catching on 

a little, and whenever anything like this happens, | 

think of the happy day when I first discovered your 

THE WRITER magazine—down in Western Oregon, in 1924. And, 


Dike “Seanteonats by oa you can use this if it will help (which | 
oubt!).” 

Published by Dodd Mead & Co. ($2.50), Swfi 
Flows the River, already in several large printings, 
_...... copies of THE THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC SITUA- has established itself as one of the notable books of 
TIONS the year. Many A. & J. subscribers will want to read 


fi feo Please send C. O. D. this colorful story of “the Pacific Northwest as it 
The truth is out about those clever human interest 


items in the daily news. They are merely written by 

fellows like the rest of us! Harold Annas, in ‘Post- | 
age Money from Fillers,” explains the idea in the | 
June AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


CITY. 
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Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 


Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrangement 
of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, unin- 
tentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic para- 
graphing), 30c per 1,000. Both, 60c. Special rates on book- 
lengths. Verse: typing, 4c per line; eriticism, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


PIX W ANTE The Amsterdam News 
is willing to buy inter- 
esting and spot news 
pictures using Negro subjects and events. Good 
prices paid. 
For particulars write 
EDITOR, 2271 7th Avenue, New York City 


BEGINNING WRITERS 


find my help a guide towards eventual success. I am helping 
others—I can help YOU! Remarkable testimonials of benefit 
received. VERY LOW RATES for beginners only. Ask for 
particulars about my unusual service. FREE CRITICISM of 
one story if you mention this magazine. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
(Former Managing Editor, National Magazine) 
3 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 


ED BODIN ° 


Ed Bodin, age 45, author, editor—and agent 
for past ten years, formerly with publishers of 
Collier’s, American and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, sells to all markets, slick or pulp. He 
has three classifications of clients: Professional, 
Semi-Professional and Selected Apprentice. He 
averages more than 100 sales a month. 


He sells no course. He is interested only in authors who 
can sell—not those who want to learn how to write. His per- 
centage of sales of manuscripts handled is the highest in the 
field. Your manuscript will be either submitted to editors, or 
returned to you with suggestions to revise or destroy—and with 
reasons why. Write before submitting, for you must be classified 
and accepted first. 


1107 Broadway, New York City 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


We pay for the revision-rewriting of your manuscript. After 
we have sold your script—repay us at the rate of one dollar each 
thousand words of published material. If we fail to sell your material 
you owe us nothing for our revision-rewriting or marketing effort. 

Reading fee: $1.00 each 4000 words. We guarantee to revise 
your literate scripts on the pay after sale plan. We accept hand- 
written scripts but all scripts must be typed for market submission. 
We have no literature. We do not answer postcard queries. 


USCRIPT SERVICE 
P. O. BOX 25 NORWOOD, OHIO 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION 


A basic course in Story Writing by 
Willard E. Hawkins, founder of The 
Author & Journalist. 


This pocket-sized volume contains the first twelve 
lessons of The Student Writer series, which aroused 
so much enthusiasm among readers when they ran 
serially in The Author & Journalist. “The opening 
chapter, ‘The Short-Story Formula,’ alone is worth 
the price,’’ writes one author. ‘‘Chapter V on the 
Subconscious Mind is a whiz,’’ writes another; ‘‘really 
full of meat.’”’ 


Practical—Compact—F undamental 
128 pages—paper bound—$1.00 postpaid 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 


OF BOOKS: 


q We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 


Write first if you prefer. 


MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
q juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 

Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, General 

John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, 

Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, 
Lincoln Steffens, Mme Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
q your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. A, 370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


— PHILADELPHIA - - - - = = = PENNSYLVANIA 
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. IF YOU WANT TO 
YOU CAN WIN! | AT THE BOTTOM 


The Prize Contest Field is one of the richest 


writing fields. My Students are winning! $ If you're having a hard time getting 
Their recent major prizes include. 2 started, and sincerely believe you would 
$5,000 First Prize in the Pepsodent Contest be satisfied with $8, $10 or $20 checks 
$5,000 First Prize in the Oxydol Contest ; for short-short syndicate fiction scripts 
$5,000 First Prize in the Crisco Contest until you've learned the rudiments of 
My inexpensive Course in commercial fiction production—you'll 
Contest echnigue bring, you the be vial interested in what the 
America’s biggest winners! a MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 


| FICTION WRITING* 
FREE HELP! has done for writers just starting out. 


As a foretaste, I offer you a gift copy of my i 


“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” Une of the lowest-priced individual 

It will bring you WINNING ENTRIES, training courses available, money- back 

WINNING IDEAS, WINNING WORDS, ; r d syn- 

and WINNING SECRETS to help you win } dicate editors, and sponsored by a we 

in the big contests now running, including § known literary house of reputable stand- 

a special IDEA INCUBATOR for the $ ina 

This Bulletin is yours for the asking. Write | Send for full particulars TODAY! 

NOW! Simply ask for “‘the free Bulletin.” < < <€ 

WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. | MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 

Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street FICTION WRITING 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Room 1228, 15 Park Row, New York City 


DIE II IS IID ID ID 


Obtain an Author & Journalist Criticism 


of Your Manuscript 


DEAL-A-PLOT, FREE, to all Criti- 
cism Department Clients This Month 


Mention this advertisement in sending your manuscript to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, and we'll send you without additional charge, postpaid, DEAL- 
A-PLOT, the ingenious deck of 36 ecards from which plots in intinite variety (mo two alike) 


can be dealt. Regular price of SAL-A-PLOT is $1. 
For over 20 years, THE AU THOR & JOURNALIST has been serving its readers with un- 
derstanding, ee criticism of manuscripts. The assistance has started many on success- 


ful literary caree 

An AUTHOR & JOURNALIST eriticism not only analyzes the manuscript for literary 
worth (suggesting markets if story or article is considered salabie), but appraises the po- 
tential writing ability of the client. In serving the writer, the staff critic is under no time 
or length limit—the only aim is to be of maximum help to the writer. 


Criticism fee, as well as return postage, should accompany the manuscript. The scale of 
charges follows 
RATE SCHEDULE OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
For each prose manuscript of— aa : 
1.000) words $2.00 5.000 to 6.000 Literary revision with typing, per M words $2.00 
1.000 to 2.000 25 0 6.000 to 7.000 a ”) [etter perfect typing, prose, per M mi) 


000 to 3.000 3.00 7.000 S000 

000 to 4,000 350 8.000 t O00 6.00 Verse criticism Each poem, 20 lines or less 
4.000 to 5,000 100 to 10,000 

Above 10.000. per 1000 words 1) Additional lines, each Oy 


DEAL-A-PLOT, regular price $1, FREE, with every 
Criticism Order This Month. 


SEND IN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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